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Your Customers will like 














About Gas = 





In any well-rounded advertising program motion pictures can 
play a valuable part. Here are three pictures that visualize the 


impressive development of the gas industry— 


Nature’s Perfect Fuel 
Is a dramatic description of natural gas. It shows 
wells coming in, and scenes of the construction of 
great pipe lines. Location of fields and pipe lines in 


the United States is shown by animation. 


Ideal Fuel 
This is a vivid picture of the manufactured gas in- 
dustry. It portrays the industry’s progress and de- 
velopment, and the uses of gas in the home and 


factory. 


How Gas Is Manufactured  .- 


Here is an educational film. ‘Through animation the 


audience learns how coal gas and water gas are made. 


These fifteen-minute reels are available on a PURCHASE or 
RENTAL basis, and may be had in either 16 mm. or 35 mm. 
size on non-inflammable stock. We will be glad to tell you more 


about them. 
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The All-Gas House 
On Fifth Avenue 
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Mattie Edwards Hewitt Photo. 


The “House of Years” in New York where gas is used 
for all major equipment in a dramatic presentation of 


interest to the entire industry. 
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Gas Used Throughout 
Model Home 


HE most-talked-about and most- 
visited house in New York is an 
all-gas house. 

A country home on Fifth Avenue 
is something of a paradox. Yet there 
it stands on the first floor of the W. & 
J. Sloane store—a full-size, two-story 
house, completely furnished, equipped 
and landscaped. The house reflects 
the most significant trends in domestic 
architecture, interior decoration and 
equipment. It is especially interesting, 
therefore, to find gas used in all heat- 
ing equipment and in the major 
kitchen equipment. Gas was selected 
because modern gas appliances are de- 
pendable, efficient and thrifty. 

“The House of Years” is the name 
given to this unique presentation, and 
it comes as the second chapter of a 
story that began last year. A year ago 
W. & J. Sloane, for many years pur- 
veyors of fine home furnishings to 
New York’s first families, displayed 
on their first floor a single-story coun- 
try house, built to demonstrate that 
“Beauty can dwell in a small space.” 
The house was illustrated and de- 
scribed in House & Garden, created 
an overwhelming amount of interest, 
and in the course of the six months 
during which it remained on view, 
drew more than 300,000 visitors. 


By Rose Mary Fisk 


Director, Merchandising Service 
House & Garden 


A.G. A. Cooperates 

So successful was the first house 
that this year, again with the coopera- 
tion of House & Garden, Sloane's em- 
barked upon a more ambitious venture, 
which received its first public presen- 
tation in the October issue of Howse 
& Garden. The present house occu- 
pies two stories, and as its name im- 
plies, is “made from the beauty of the 
past for today and for countless years 
to come.” The first house was a house 
for youth; the new house is one which 
a family of fine taste and high living 


standards can adopt with lasting satis- 


faction. 

While it is the gas equipment, in- 
stalled with the cooperation of the 
American Gas Association, that is of 
most immediate interest to members 
of the gas industry, the House of Years 
has many unusual features that recom- 
mend it as an outstanding achievement. 
Most model rooms and model houses 
in stores stop with a presentation of 
furniture and accessory merchandise. 
But the Sloane house reflects a more 
fundamental approach. This is a real 
house, in which the furnishings and 


decoration are carefully related to the 
architectural plan. Moreover, _ this 
house demonstrates that eye-appeal— 
beautiful furniture, distinguished fab- 
rics, gracious accents—is effective only 
when the mechanics of the house are 
up-to-date, smooth-running and efhi- 
cient. It presupposes that a family of 
means and taste is just as much inter- 
ested in the latest and best heating, 
cooling and cooking equipment as in 
Chippendale furniture and beautiful 
silver. What gives a ‘‘living” charac- 
ter to the Sloane house, a character that 
attracts as many as 5,000 visitors a 
day, is the fact that along with a beau- 
tiful exterior and interior are displayed 
mechanical aids that make for com- 
fort, sanitation and efficiency. 

The general architectural style of the 
house, as conceived by Henry Otis 
Chapman, Jr., and Harold W. Beder, 
architects, is Regency, chosen because 
it is one of the traditional styles whose 
simplicity and dignity recommends it 
to present-day tastes. The interior 
decoration, planned by Ross Stewart of 
Sloane's, is a mingling of several tra- 
ditional styles, of which the late 
Eighteenth Century and Nineteenth 
Century schools predominate. The vis- 
itor who passes through the gay red 
lacquer front door steps first into an 
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Mattie Edwards Hewitt—Photo. 


Kitchen in “The House of Years,’ New 
York, featuring the Electrolux Refrigerator 
and Oriole gas range 


oval entrance hall. Thence the route 
leads through the library, in the Em- 
pire and Biedermeier taste, to the spa- 
cious living room, with its silver- 
papered walls, Chippendale furniture 
and hospitable game alcove, through 
the modern Regency dining room, and 
so to the serving pantry and kitchen. 
To this last-named room we shall re- 
turn. 


Kitchen Beauty and Efficiency 

Upstairs are the master bedroom, 
boudoir, guest room, young daughter's 
bedroom and two bathrooms. Leaving 
the second floor, the visitor descends 
by an outer staircase, passes through 
the garden to the summer house. Here, 
since it was not feasible to place a 
cellar beneath the house, the heating 
equipment is displayed. Every visitor 
must pass through the summer house 
upon leaving the exhibit. 

No feminine visitor to the House of 
Years can refrain from exclaiming over 
the beauty and efficiency of the kitchen. 
This room is large but not too large 
for quick and comfortable operation. 
The equipment is arranged to concen- 
trate work and conserve energy. Walls 
of lustrous Carrara glass, built-in steel 
cabinets, sink and working tops of 
stainless monel metal are evidences of 
the latest trend in kitchen planning. 
All the latest gadgets, cooking equip- 
ment, tools, even foodstuffs neatly ar- 
ranged on the shelves, contribute to 
the lived-in look of the kitchen. 

Two impressive examples of gas 
equipment are important elements of 


the kitchen. The Oriole gas range, 
designed by Norman Bel Geddes for 
the Standard Gas Equipment Corpora- 
tion, marks a new “high” in improved 
appearance and efficiency. Once one 
has examined this streamline, func- 
tional design, the old style gas range 
looks hopelessly antiquated and clumsy. 
In the new model a designer has 
brought the combined talents of an 
artist and an engineer into play, and 
has provided a range that is as hand- 
some as it is practical and economical 
in operation. The porcelain enameled 
case has doors set flush, rounded cor- 
ners, no protuberances or crevices to 
catch dirt and grease. Heat control is 
instantaneous and exact. Extra in- 
sulation makes for a cooler kitchen, 
lower gas bills. 





Mattie Edwards Hewitt—Photo. 


A corner of the kitchen in “The House of 
Years” 


Dramatic Presentation of Gas 


The air-cooled Electrolux provides 
modern refrigeration for the House of 
Years. The elimination of all moving 
parts means absolute and permanent 
silence, so that there is a quiet as 
well as a cool kitchen. Low operat- 
ing cost is again a feature. 

In the summer house at the rear of 
the garden are placed the important 
items of heating equipment. If the 
feminine visitors to the House “oh” 
and “ah” over each new wrinkle in the 
kitchen, it is the heating display that 
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their husbands—of whom thousands 
are included among the visitors— 
study and examine. The H. B. Smith 
Company contributed the boiler, as 
well as the radiators throughout the 
house. A Janitrol gas-firing unit is 
supplied by the Surface Combustion 
Company. The water heater is one of 
the Ruud “Quality Three,” of which 
an interesting feature is the automatic 
storage water heater which allows the 
customer to control his own gas bill. 
For the simple, sanitary and orderly 
disposal of garbage, the gas-fired Kér- 
nit has been supplied by the Kerner 
Incinerator Company. 

Thus, the most dramatic and beau- 
tiful model house in the country is 
in truth an all-gas house, promoting 
the use of gas for all major equip- 
ment, in a dramatic presentation that 
is of interest to the entire gas industry. 


Thousands Are Told About 
All-Gas House 


To capitalize throughout the coun- 
try this service of gas in the House of 
Years, the Association inserted a full- 
page advertisement in the October is- 
sue of House & Garden. Special copies 
of this issue were distributed to 5,000 
brides-to-be and to department store 
household equipment buyers in every 
State. 
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Janitrol gas heating plant, Ruud gas water 
heater and Kerner gas incinerator in “The 
House of Years” 
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165 House Heating Jobs 


A Day in Chicago 


EX weeks ago, on July 19, began 
the gas house heating campaign 
which I have been asked to describe. 
Since that date in the territory sup- 
plied with gas by The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Public 
Service Company of Northern Illinois 
and Western United Gas and Electric 
Company, about 10,000 jobs have been 
sold. This more than doubles the num- 
ber of house heating installations. 

This tri-company campaign was 
made possible by a reduction in gas 
house heating rates on July 1 which 
brought the cost of gas for home 
heating to a little less than half the 
cost of 1930-1931 heating season. 
Here, in Chicago, the present house 
heating rate is 7 cents per therm for 
all over the first 26 therms, which cost 
$4.37. The gas sold by these three 
companies is an 800 B.t.u. gas con- 
sisting of an approximately half-and- 
half mixture of manufactured gas and 
natural gas from the Texas Panhandle 
field. 

Whatever success has been achieved 
in these first ten weeks of a campaign 
that is scheduled to last through next 
year may be ascribed in large part to 
use of a selling plan carefully fitted 
to the requirements of the market, 
without regard to established com- 
pany selling routines. 

Preliminary studies of the Chicago 
metropolitan area as a market for gas 
fuel disclosed that there are about one- 
quarter of a million single residences 
and two-flat buildings which might be 
considered our market. With such a 
large number of potential buyers and 
with gas rates reduced to a point where 
gas can compete successfully with oil, 
coke and coal, it was decided that the 
stage was set for a mass merchandising 
campaign. Previous conceptions of 
gas as a luxury fuel for the moneyed 
few were discarded and it was deter- 
mined to sell gas as the logical fuel 
for any householder who wanted his 
© Addvess delivered before Commercial Sec- 


tion, American Gas Association Convention, 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 27, 1933. 
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Typical newspaper advertisement used in Chicago House Heating Campaign 


basement to be as 
modern as his 
kitchen and the other parts of his 
house. 

So to gas at the new low rate was 
added a gas conversion burner at a 
standard price of $149.50 to comprise 
the merchandise that we were to sell 
to this mass market. 

It was felt that the first step toward 
making our goods look attractive was 
a tadical simplification of the sales 
proposition which entailed elimination 
of all unnecessary engineering and 
merchandising complexities. 

The longest single step inthis di- 
rection was the conception of a “‘stand- 
ard package,” as we call it, which is 


By Paul A. Jenkins 





any one of a number 
of approved makes 
and models of conversion burners 
rated up to 240,000 B.t.u: hourly in- 
put. These burners, complete with 
hand-operated thermostat and all neces- 
sary controls, are adequate to serve 
about 85 per cent of all of our poten- 
tial jobs, and consequently it is on this 
standard package that our sales activity 
has focussed. 

A simple contract form is used, the 
face of which is no more complex than 
the usual merchandise order blank. It 
shows the price of $149.50 and it 
shows the terms which are, briefly, 
$3 a month rental during the nine heat- 
ing months of the first or trial year, 
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and purchase installments of $3 per 
month or more thereafter. The agree- 
ment may be terminated by the cus- 
tomer at any time during the first year. 
If not so terminated, the rental con- 
tract becomes a purchase agreement. 
No down payment is required. If the 
customer keeps the burner, the rental 
he has paid applies on the purchase 
price. 

For newspaper advertising purposes 
the offer is boiled down to this state- 
ment: “Installed in your home at our 


expense... . Removed at our ex- 
pense if you don’t like it!” 

Such was the simplified proposition 
that we started to sell to the public 
of the Chicago region on July 19 
through a specially recruited organiza- 
tion of 270 salesmen, sixty heating 
engineers and fourteen sales directors. 
Direction of the Campaign is in the 
hands of a headquarters staff located 
in The Peoples Gas Building. 

Our original analysis of the prob- 
lems involved in merchandising our 
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Western United Gas and Electric Compeny 





The coupon is a part of each newspaper advertisement used in Chicago to promote house 
heating 
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Still Going Strong 
At the end of October, the total 
number of house heating jobs reached 
in the Chicago campaign exceeded 
13,000 and the sales drive still was in 
full swing. 





proposition to this mass market indi- 
cated that the best plan would be to 
use salesmen of the canvasser type, 
whose activities would be closely su- 
pervised by experienced house heating 
engineers in the ratio of about five 
salesmen to each engineer. 

Accordingly, early in July we adver- 
tised for salesmen with door-to-door 
and general specialty selling experi- 
ence, and about 300 were put into 
school a few days in advance of the 
campaign. The schooling lasted for 
four days and included a great deal of 
background material, but only enough 
technical information to enable the 
salesmen to make a preliminary esti- 
mate of heating cost on the simplified, 
but scientifically accurate, calculation 
form provided. 

These preliminary estimates are 
turned into the salesmen’s heating en- 
gineer who goes back to the customer 
and makes a thoroughgoing survey 
of the customer’s premises in order to 
check the first estimate and confirm 
the sale. 

As a matter of fact, the heating en- 
gineer’s duties under our setup include 
much more than verification of the 
preliminary estimate. His duties, in 
brief, are to see, that each job is com- 
petently and accurately engineered 
from start to finish, the instructions 
being as follows: 


1. Survey the building to determine 
heat losses and make estimate of 
the fuel requirements according to 
actual construction factors and ac- 
curate measurements. 


2. Estimate the cost of gas heating for 
a normal heating season, taking into 
consideration all conditions which 
have a bearing upon the fuel re- 
quirements, and the gas rate. 


3. Survey the heating system generally 
to determine if adequate to supply 
héat losses. 


4. Survey the boiler or furnace to de- 
termine if adequate and in proper 
condition to supply the necessary 
heat to the system. 

5. Specify the proper conversion burner 
equipment for a successful gas heat- 
ing application. 
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RENT 


In Homes, Offices or Stores—for a 
Single Room or an Entire Building 


This is the Gasteam | 
Teleleliol ge -telas Molar) 
an independent 
SieYolaaMmal-volilale Mm tlalie 





AS-BURNING steam radiators can now be in- 

stalled in home, office or store on a liberal 
rental plan. Now at last owners and tenants can 
try gas heat in buildings without a central heating 
system, or for “helping out” in parts of a building 
not comfortably heated by the central heating plant. 
Our new illustrated booklet tells the whole story 
and gives exact heating costs. 


No down payment 
We will install one or more Gasteam radiators with- 
out a cent down payment. Once a month during 
the heating season (seven winter months) you pay 
a;small rental charge—as low as $1.00 per radiator. 
It is included with the bill for the gas you use. 
Take advantage of this offer. Banish the muss and 
fuss of building fires, hauling coab and ashes. It 
costs so little to have the comfort of gas heat all 
winter long. Gasteam radiators are simple to use. 
Just turn a valve and light it. Certainly easier than 
tending an old-time stove. You get heat, plenty of it 


THE PEOPLES GAS 
LIGHT and COKE CoO. 


122 South Michigan Avenue 


Gasteam 
Radiators 


serve 


1 Buildings without 
a central heating 
plant. 
DQ Buildin with a 
central heatin 
plant, for that “ 
es 


Mail the coupon— 
learn how easy it is 
to rent steam heat. 


~when you want it—where you want it. Each radi- 
ator is an independent steam heating plant. One 
hundred thousand now in use. 


Quickly installed 
Learn all about Gasteam radiators and our liberal 
rental plan. They are quickly installed, just when and 
where you want them. Now—today—mail the cou; 
as ea 


for the illustrated 
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Y THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE a 
) COMPANY 
122 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

- /| Please send me your booklet on Gasteam 
i radiators. 3 
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In their house heating campaign the Chicago companies have not overlooked the demand 
for auxiliary heaters. The above newspaper advertisement shows how the bid is being made 
for this business. Good results were achieved in this field in. October 


We believe that the final success of 
our campaign depends to a large ex- 
tent on the conscientious work of these 
heating engineers. They represent the 
management viewpoint, and we feel 
confident that through their corrective 
influence we shall continue to obtain 
a large volume of sales from the sales 
force without sacrifice of technical 
standards. 

The greatest emphasis in our school- 
ing of the salesmen was upon the 
necessity for a thoroughgoing presen- 


tation of the proposition to every 
qualified prospect. It was felt, and we 
still feel, that one of the hazards in a 
no-money-down, year’s-trial offer of 
this kind was that certain of the more 
aggressive salesmen would abuse the 
offer, and get many contracts signed 
that did not represent a customer thor- 
oughly informed of the advantages of 
gas heat and of its probable cost to 
him. 

So in our schooling and in our 
daily contacts with the sales organiza- 
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STEAM HEAT 


tion we are continually stressing the 
necessity for painstakingly complete 
standardized presentations of the gas 
heating story linked with an honest, 
conservative estimate of the yearly cost 
to the customer. 

If specialty selling may be defined 
as the business of selling an article 
for which there is no existing popular 
demand, our campaign is a campaign 
of specialty selling. It was, therefore, 
realized from the beginning that ad- 
vertising would have to play a large 
and almost unprecedented part in edu- 
cating the public of the Chicago region 
to the advantages of what we have to 
sell, and in the course of time creating 
from the ground up a demand for the 
conveniences and comforts of gas 
house heating. So it was decided to 
tell the Chicago people through every 
available medium about the advantages 
of gas for house heating. 

Kettering, the famous automotive 
engineer, has frequently said that it is 
the obligation of the automobile indus- 
try to keep the American public dis- 
satisfied with what it has. Similarly 
we conceived it as our job to create in 
the minds of Chicago people a new 
standard of values for house heating. 
We wanted to make them feel in their 
very bones the inadequacies and dis- 
comforts of existing heating systems. 
We wanted to make them feel that no 
home is modern unless it has in the 
basement a thoroughly automatic heat- 
ing system burning a finished and not 
a raw fuel. 

For this reason our newspaper ad- 
vertising has been telling week after 
week about the conveniences and com- 
forts of gas house heating and has 
been saying very little about the more 
specific details of our proposition. It 
is our belief that newspaper advertis- 
ing must accomplish this large educa- 
tional task if our sales force in its 
daily canvassing is to maintain the 
selling rate that we demand of them. 

Our full-page and three-quarter 
page advertisements appear in the 
Chicago newspapers throughout the 
week and on Sunday. We also adver- 
tise in about 50 newspapers of the 
outlying territories and in many of the 
local foreign language papers. 

As another means of making sure 
that all Chicago is thinking and talking 
about gas house heating, we use most 
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of the Chicago radio stations, linking 
brief messages with time and weather 
signals. Billboards are also used 
throughout the entire territory, our 
August showing including more than 
700 24-sheet boards. Next week we 
begin to use car cards in the surface 
cars and elevated lines and posters on 
the station platforms. 

In order to tie in the companies’ 
stores with this advertising program, 
campaign headquarters supplies them 
with standard window trims to the 
number of fifty-two. Heating contrac- 
tors in Chicago are also being supplied 
with standard window trims and inside 
displays. 

The largest source of direct leads on 
new business in this, as in other similar 
sales drives, is the employee body of 
the three companies. All employees 
in all departments are urged to turn 
in the names of prospective house 
heating customers. They are given a 
small commission on any such leads 
that develop into sales within a rea- 
sonable time. We enclose “stuffers” 
with the gas bills in all three com- 
panies and find that we get many 
prospects through this channel to sup- 
plement the coupons received from our 
newspaper advertising. 

In general comment on our adver- 
tising, it may be said that after ten 
weeks it has unquestionably influenced 
public opinion to a noticeable degree. 
House heating in general and gas heat- 
ing in particular are being discussed 
across the bridge table and across the 
dinner table, on trains, in clubs, in 
fact wherever people gather. 

In justice to our competitors I must 
concede that a definite part of the in- 
terest which has been aroused is due to 
competitors’ advertising. Much of it 
is so acrimonious and unfair as to 
indicate a good deal of apprehension 
as to the growing public acceptance of 
gas for house heating. 

Further evidence that previous 
apathy towards gas house heating has 
been quickened by advertising into 
lively interest in the subject is the 
very volume of sales which has been 
brought in so far by our sales organiza- 
tion. Some of our more expert sales- 
men occasionally make three and four 
sales a day. One man has sold 107. 
The average for the entire organiza- 
tion, in the 10 weeks since the begin- 


ning of the sale, is 34 per salesman. It 
is my feeling that such results are 
possible only in a community where 
people are in truth being educated to 
a new standard of house heating values. 

A number of additional observa- 
tions can be made at this time which 
might interest some of you. We find, 
for example, that in Chicago proper 
gas burners are displacing competitive 
fuels in the following ratios: Hard 
coal 3.5%, oil 12.3%, coke 29.4%, 
soft coal 49%. 

These figures indicate that our sales 
effort is hitting pretty close to the 
center of the target. We are not, for 
the most part, displacing so-called 
luxury fuels. Our real competition is 
soft coal and coke. 

Another indication that we are hit- 
ting our market rather accurately is the 
fact that the average annual estimate 
of customers’ heating cost is almost 
exactly $150, indicating that our aver- 
age buyer lives in a very ordinary sort 
of home of the 5- and 6-room variety. 
He is the same man who would spend 
about $95 a year for soft coal. 

Still another indication that our 
buyer is Mr. Average Citizen is a 
map of Chicago on which we plot in- 
stallations as they are made. The map 
demonstrates that gas heating is being 
sold everywhere throughout the resi- 
dential sections of the city, as distinct 
from the apartment house sections. 

It might be of interest, too, that 
about three-quarters of our sales are 
made in the presence of both husband 
and wife, and about two-thirds of them 
in the evening. We anticipated, be- 
fore the campaign was begun, that 
many evening calls would be required, 
and accordingly specified in our help 
wanted ads that salesman must be pre- 
pared for evening work. Very few 
sales are closed before lunch time. 

I might add here that in order to 
hold down our percentage of reverts 
we have our credit departments scru- 
tinize every sale closely and in cases 
where the buyer does not own the 
house we insist on the owner signing 
a form of consent. 

As to the effect of this gas house 
heating campaign on the gas industry 
in the Chicago area, it is still too early 
to generalize safely. But of one ef- 
fect I think we may be fairly certain, 
and that is a perceptible increase in 
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the “‘salesmindedness” of the three 
companies involved. This thought 
was expressed as follows a few days 
ago by an official of one of the com- 
panies who said: 

“It was not so many years ago that 
the electrical industry dealt the gas 
industry what was then considered a 
knockout blow, taking from us our 
major business, which was the lighting 
business. But the gas industry put 
on its fighting clothes, went after the 
cooking market and we all know the 
result. 

“Once again the gas industry has a 
fight on its hands. We no longer can 
feel complacent about our hold on 
the cooking market. The electric 
range is not now a serious threat in 
this market, but it could easily become 
so. It’s mo secret that Chicago’s 
kitchen is likewise the scene of a battle 
between the advocates of electric and 
of gas refrigeration. 

“But it is down in Chicago's base- 
ment that the issue is being chiefly 
fought out. The oil man is showing a 
lively interest in domestic: water heat- 
ing, the coal man joins hands with him 
in resenting our invasion of the space 
heating field. 

“So, when I tell you that the gas in- 
dustry everywhere, and notably here 
in Chicago, has a scrap on its hands 
I want to emphasize that our gas house 
heating salesmen and supervisors are 
our standard bearers and our shock 
troops, because just as surely as gas 
becomes generally accepted as the per- 
fect and widely desired house heating 
fuel the fight will be won all along the 
line. 

“The customer whose house is heated 
with gas to his great satisfaction will 
be a customer who will heat his water 
with gas, who will refrigerate his 
foods with gas and who will continue 
to cook his three meals a day on a 


gas range.” 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 


HE Executive Committee of the Okla- 

homa Utilities Association has selected 
March 6 and 7, 1934, as the time and the 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Oklahoma, as the place 
for the sixteenth annual convention of 
the association. 

This convention embraces all branches 
of the public utility industry in Okla- 
homa and the attendance probably will 
reach about 500 members. 
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Pittsburgh Campaign Sells 
14,127 Space Heaters 


In 24 Days 


| gage wake Pittsburgh is 
in the heart of the soft coal 
area, consequently the heating load of 
the gas companies serving this com- 
munity is subject to extremely intensive 
competition from low priced competi- 
tive fuels. The reduction in the cost 
of these fuels in the past few years 
made it imperative that a more inten- 
sive effort be put forth to prevent 
serious inroads being made on this 
heating load. 

Approximately 70 per cent of this 
load is derived from small space heat- 
ters, and since the small space heater 
load is mostly off peak, it was felt that 
this was an extremely valuable portion 
of the sales.- 

During the past four years of eco- 
nomic stress, the sale of space heaters 
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By George W. Ratcliffe 


President, The Manufacturers Light & 
Heat Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


in this territory had declined to a point 
where the new sales were not keeping 
pace with normal obsolescence. Add- 
ing this to the intensive competition 
it was felt that a decline in this 
load would be inevitable unless some 
immediate action were taken. 

To this end a sales committee was 
appointed from the gas companies serv- 
ing this area to recommend a detailed 
plan of action. 

After due consideration and investi- 
gation this committee recommended 
an All-Employee Space Heater Sale; 
all of the gas companies serving this 
area to join forces, and have all em- 


Descriptive booklets distributed to prospective customers in Pittsburgh's Space Heater 
Cam paign 


ployees of all departments of the 
utilities take an active part in the sale 
of radiant heaters. 

It was decided to start the activity 
on Monday morning, September 18, 
and continue it twenty-four working 
days, or until the close of business on 
Saturday, October 14. This period 
was determined upon as being the 
peak period of normal space heater 
sales, a check of the Weather Bureau 
records showing that the first chilly 
weather of the season would come in 
this period, and that the first frost 
normally came either the last week of 
September or the first week of Octo- 
ber. A four weeks’ period was de- 
cided upon inasmuch as it was felt that 
radiant heater sales could not be main- 
tained in large volume over a much 
longer period, nor would it be possi- 
ble to maintain active interest among 
the entire personnel for more than a 
four weeks’ period. This personnel 
is scattered over an area of several 
hundred miles and not available for 
daily “pep” meetings. 


Heater Selected 
For a campaign of this nature it is 
necessary to have a leader of well- 
known value, and for this purpose 
there was selected a heater of nationally 
known manufacture which could be 
sold at a price of $9.85 cash or, if the 
customer desired, on terms of $1 down 
and $1.17 per month for eight months, 
this plan enabling the company to 
secure practically all of the money for 
the heater during the current heating 
season. 
Credit Rating 
All heaters sold on terms were, of 
course, subject to the customary credit 
inspection; however, the sales were 
made among employees’ friends, and it 
was found that these people, being 
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friends and acquaintances of the em- 
ployees, were on about the same credit 
level as the company personnel, and 
as a whole very few sales were refused 
on account of credit. A great number 


Educational Meetings 
In order to educate and enthuse the 
employees, evening meetings of all em- 
ployees were held before the activity 
started. At these meetings a sample 
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to enthuse the employee over the load- 
building possibilities for his company. 
The employee was impressed with the 
fact that he could offer his friends a 
genuine value. This is absolutely neces- 





of cash sales were 
made, the employees 
turning in the full 
amount of cash with 
the order. 


Contract Form 

It was obviously 
impossible to teach 
a large personnel to 
properly fill out a 
complicated contract 
form in a_ short 
period of time. Feel- 
ing that the contacts 
would mostly be 
very good and ap- 
preciating the small 
amount involved in 
each sale, we pro- 
vided the employees 
with a separate lease 
form. This was a 
very simple form of 
contract with little 
filling in necessary. 


Bonus to Employees 


This activity came 
at a period when 
most employees were 
quite busy. All gas 
men are familiar with 
the rush of business 
that always comes 
with the first chilly 
weather. This meant 
that our employees 
would be putting in 
full time at their 
regular duties and 
that, consequently, if 
they were to devote 
any time to this ac- 
tivity, it would have 
to be their own even- 
ings, and in order 
to make the activity 











Put Summer Sun 
Into Winter 






Homes 





WITH 
RADIANT 
GAS-HEAT 


Nothing adds so much genuine cheer to enjoy- 
able home life in winter days and evenings as the 
comfortable warmth of the Radiant Gas Heater. 


OUR FALL 
RADIANT HEATER 
CAMPAIGN 
September 18 to October 14 
$9.85 Cash $40-36 on Terms 


$1.00 Down with the Order and 
Eight (8) Equal Monthly Payments 





THE QUOTA 
ONE RADIANT HEATER SALE 
FROM EACH EMPLOYEE 

Easy to sell on these Special Prices and Terms: 

A Genuine Humphrey Radiant Fire Heater; Full Size; 
10 Mantles; Beautiful Oxidized Brass Finish; Hand- 
somely Designed. 
SE FE YOUR DISTRICT MANAGER, AGENT 

OR FOREMAN FOR FULL DETAILS 


TIME IS MONEY 





DON'T DELAY — START TODAY 





Reproduction of “Broadside” which was delivered by Pittsburgh meter readers 
to one-half of prospective customers in drive for sales of radiant heaters 


sary to the success of 
such a campaign. An 
employee will not 
solicit business from 
a friend unless he is 
honestly satisfied of 
this outstanding 
value. 

Each employee 
was also presented 
with a sales kit. This 
sales kit consisted of 
a large envelope 
which the employees 
could carry through- 
out the campaign. In 
this envelope were 
placed sales instruc- 
tions, price sheets, 
pictures and _litera- 
ture regarding the 
heater; also two or- 
der blanks. The em- 
ployee was advised 
that his local man- 
ager would have an 
additional supply of 
order blanks as 
needed. 


Advertising 

It was decided to 
support this cam- 
«paign with one news- 
paper advertisement 
each week of the 
campaign. In addi- 
tion, the meter read- 
ers delivered a broad- 
side to approximately 
one-half of all cus- 
tomers, these cus- 
tomers being in 
more or less selected 
districts where pre- 
vious surveys showed 
a very low satura- 
tion of space heaters 


a success, it would 

be necessary for each employee to devote 
considerable time to it. In order to 
secure this extra effort on the part of 
each employee we offered a bonus of 
$1 for each heater sold, this bonus to 


be paid to the employee closing the sale. 





of the heater selected for sale was 
shown. A speaker described the heater, 
gave the sales points in favor of this 
particular heater, and attempted to sell 
the employee on the value of this 
heater to a prospective purchaser; also 


or a high percentage 
of obsolete heaters that should be re- 
placed. 

Starting about two weeks before the 
activity opened, an advertisement was 
printed on the gas bill, giving details 
of the activity. This meant that these 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY 
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‘WEVER BEFORE SOLD 


Big Special Radiant Heater Sale, cow on! See your dealer ot Gas Company! Here's 
a typical value: Rich Oxidized Brass finish. 21" high; 2484" wide; 7° deep-For fire- 
place openings 22" to 36" wide. . . aod provided. with 4" vent for rooms having no 
hceplace. ‘Will beve 189 cnet qilchly bby louing you ment pobe big Gre haste acd seop is 
sooner, in fall and spring. Pesce ciel shee, ibe gherinsistsle iiacoligndly 
available. At this special shorctime peice, the biggest little iavestment you can make 
in haan Ssabined Gis spanked tinal a Sots pei adbeaifaene Way foves sodeyt 





IW THE INTEREST OF GAS RPPUANCE DEALERS 


Type of newspaper advertising inserted over names of companies which sponsored Pitts- 
burgh’s successful drive to increase space heating load 


bills would be distributed so as to give 
complete coverage of all customers by 
about the middle of the campaign. 

Two radio stations were used, daily 
announcements in regard to the heater 
being made in connection with Weather 
Bureau reports. 

Heaters were ordered and delivered 
to each display floor and to all offices 
the week before the activity started. 
Displays and window trims were set 
up in an attractive manner in prepara- 
tion for the opening day of the activity. 
Considerable effort was made towards 
getting the sale off to a good start by 
having a successful opening day and, 


as a result, total sales of 648 Radiant 
Heaters were secured for the first day 
of the campaign. This represented 
total sales for the three companies in- 
volved. Suitable bulletins were sent 
out at least once each week showing 
individual and district results. These 
bulletins helped to maintain a high 
interest throughout the activity. 


14,127 Heaters Sold in 24 Days 

The final results of this campaign 
were far beyond original expectations. 
Some employees reported individual 
sales as high as eighty-one heaters, 
and individual employees reporting 
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sales of thirty-five to forty-five heaters 
for the twenty-four working days were 
quite a common occurrence. The in- 
terest was quite general. In one group 
of 124 employees there were 119 who 
reported the sale of one or more heat- 
ers. These ate employees outside of 
the sales department. The regular 
sales force devoted its entire time to a 
sale of central-fired house heating. 

The final results for the twenty-four 
working days showed that employees 
of the three gas companies serving the 
Pittsburgh area had sold a total of 
14,127 radiant heaters. This compares 
with average annual sales during the 
past four years of about 2,400 heaters. 

The activity was such a success and 
so much enthusiasm was created, that 
many employees asked that it be con- 
tinued for another month. It was felt, 
however, that it was not wise to at- 
tempt any extension beyond the period 
originally planned, and the campaign 
was terminated as of October 14. Many 
employees have already requested that 
the campaign be repeated next year, 
feeling that with the knowledge and 
experience gained this year they would 
be able to make a much better showing 
in another season. 


Gas Men Enroll in Columbia 
Home Study Course 


HE first men to enroll in the Home 

Study Course on American Gas Prac- 
tice at Columbia University, New York, 
which is based on a revised edition of the 
textbook, are John H. Taussig, Philadelphia 
Gas Works Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and Fred H. Reblitz, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Company, Chicago, Ill. 

The total number of enrollments in the 
course on Manufactured Gas, based on the 
first edition of the textbook, was 1,643, of 
which approximately 650 completed the 
course and about 90 are still working on it. 


Welding Conference 


|B aecge University announces that its 
ninth annual Conference on Welding 
to be held at Lafayette, Indiana, December 
7-8. This conference will be under the di- 
rection of the Engineering Extension De- 
partment and the Department of Practical 
Mechanics, with the manufacturers of weld- 
ing equipment cooperating. 

The conference will include talks, ex- 
hibits and demonstrations, and is open to 
all manufacturers and welding shop op- 
erators of Indiana and neighboring States. 

Address inquiries to Engineering Exten- 
sion Department, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana. 
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Gas Makes Fewer Chimneys 
For Them To Sweep 


| Branca sweeps in England are 
apparently determined to see that 
their sons keep in the “fire” business 
despite the rapid disappearance of 
sooty flues before the advance of gas. 

At a recent meeting of the British 
Commercial Gas Association at Bourne- 
mouth the sweeps sent a letter and a 
deputation asking the Gas Association 
to give special consideration to their 
sons, when distributing jobs. It was 
pointed out that the sweep’s job was 
generally handed down from father 
to son, but that the increased use of 
gas fires had put many sweeps and 
their sons out of work. If it continued, 
it was said, there would be nothing for 
the sons to do. 

It is expected to be a long time be- 
fore the profession of chimney sweep 
disappears altogether, but the extent 
of the contraction is illustrated by the 
case of one sweep in London, who 
now sweeps four chimneys in a hotel 
where he used to sweep 210. 


Sweeps Are Pessimistic 


From any eminence affording a vista 
of its family roofs England’s metrop- 
olis continues to furnish: the ever- 
amazing spectacle of its forest of chim- 
ney pots—‘chimbley” pots in the 
cockney vernacular. But, as gas dis- 
places coal for heating and cooking, 
their utility is fast going as outlets for 
that grimy smoke which imparts its 
drabness to dwellings and monuments 
and whose all-pervading smell, so dear 
to the old Londoner returning from 
exile, is of the city’s essence. 

Chimney sweeps and chimney 
sweeping firms were pessimistic when 
consulted by a reporter for the Morn- 
ing Post on the future of the art. 

“It’s one of the seven trades of 
man, on which all the others have been 
built,” a sweep—and proud of it—de- 
clared. “But another fifty years, or 
less, and a sweep will be a curiosity.” 

“Tt’s only city chophouses, and such- 
like places, where they want an open 


fire for grills, that keep us going at 
all,” said the son of a family in East- 
cheap that has been sweeping the city’s 
chimneys for 150 years. “I expect 
they'll be changing to gas, too, and 
more big buildings will be put in, 
using central heating instead of fifty 
or eighty chimneys, and then we'll 
have to move for good and all.” 


Women, Too, Are Sweeps 

The fact that in recording the pass- 
ing of its industry the newspapers 
failed to mention the fact that women 
from time immemorable have en- 
gaged in the business of sweeping 
chimneys has brought to them many 
reminders from readers. 

“The unjust inference that this pro- 
fession is a prerogative of the male 
sex should not pass unrefuted,” writes 
one correspondent to The London 
Times. ‘We have in the British Mu- 
seum the charmingly designed trade 
card of Jeane Tempell, who followed 
this calling ‘at the signe of-the Woman 
Chimbley Sweper in Nutmers Street, 
near the Watch House in Holborn.’ 

“This card is a woodcut of the early 
part of the eighteenth century and pre- 
sents Jeane, picturesquely but some- 
what unpractically attired, standing 
with folded hands and her back care- 
lessly turned to a chimney afire in a 
row of houses behind her. Her at- 
tention is being drawn to this out- 
break by a small boy who evidently has 
a keener eye to business, for he carries 
some brooms under his arm. Another 
boy, broom in hand, gesticulates to 
her from the top of a neighboring 
chimney. 

“Judging from her immaculate cos- 
tume and from the presence of the two 
boys, we may take it that Jeane was a 
mistress craftswoman who deputed 
the dirty work to her assistants. Never- 
theless, we must accept her own state- 
ment that she was a ‘Woman Chimbley 
Sweper,’ and those who aver that 
they have ‘yet to hear of women 


sweeps’ will please pay attention to 
Jeane Tempel!.” 

Another writes: 

“May I put on record that a woman 
sweep bravely carries on business in 
the north of London (Clapton) for 
and on behalf of an invalid husband ? 
She is an interesting personality as she 
trundles along the high road a barrow 
containing her trade implements, and 
withal she is an energetic and useful 
member of the local Conservative As- 
sociation.” 


Natural Gas Expanding in 
Indiana 


T= Indiana Eastern Gas Corp. has 
drilled another 9,000,000 cu.ft. well 
in the Francisco field, east of Princeton, 
Ind. The Knox Engineering Corp., now a 
subsidiary of the Indiana Eastern Gas 
Corp., brought in the well, which by 
actual guage was nine and a quarter mil- 
lion feet. 

M. J. Dewey, president of the corpora- 
tion, said that plans are being completed 
whereby another line is to be constructed 
out of Southern Indiana, to points in the 
northern part of the State. It is announced 
also that the company has acquired con- 
trol of the Triangle Oil & Gas Co., prop- 
erties and production, near Washington, 
Ind. « 





Cosmopolitian 


Gas Men 


Headquarters was honored again by 
a call from another distinguished vis- 
itor from overseas—this time from 
far-off China. H. E. Stone, general 
manager of the Hong Kong and China 
Gas Company, Limited, stopped in on 
his way to the headquarters of his 
organization in London. 

Overland from the Pacific Coast 
where he landed, Mr. Stone has been 
inspecting American gas production, 
distribution and utilization procedure 
with a view to adopting such prac- 
tices as may be found useful. 

It was interesting to hear that the 
gas man’s problems seem to be some- 
what alike the world over, even if they 
are aggravated by the delightful cus- 
tom of Chinese servants who never 
extinguish a gas flame once it is 
lighted. 
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Executive Board in Session at Chicago 





Before retiring as president of the American Gas Association, Arthur Hewitt presided over the meeting of the Executive Board, September 


25, at Chicago, Ill., as shown in the above picture. 


From left to right, those shown are W. J. Welsh, W. Frank Roberts, E. L. Wilder, 


Samuel Insull, Jr., J]. M. Roberts, J. S. DeHart, Jr., J. A. Perry, B. J. Mullaney, F. A. Lemke, R. W. Gallagher, Alexander Forward, Kur- 
win R. Boyes, Arthur Hewitt, Herman Russell, J. C. Barnes, Conrad N. Lauer, Walter C. Beckjord, C. E. Paige, D. B. Stokes and Carl D. 


Taxation of Non-Resident Busi- 
ness in Canada Modified 


ECTION 27 of the Canadian Income 

War Tax providing for the assessment 
of income tax charges against any non- 
resident person soliciting orders or offering 
merchandise for sale in Canada through an 
agent or employee has been rendered in- 
operative for the present by the Inspector 
of Special Non-Resident Income Tax Laws, 
according to a report to the Department of 
Commerce from Assistant Commercial At- 
tache O. B. North, Ottawa. 

While no official announcement has been 
made concerning the several provisions of 
the Income Tax Law affecting the liability 
‘of non-residents carrying on business in 
Canada, it is understood in trade circles 
that non-residents transacting sales of mer- 
chandise in the Provinces through a resident 
agent or travelling representative but who 
do not maintain offices or carry consign- 
ment stocks locally will be exempt from the 
payment of income tax on revenues derived 
from such sales. 

Section 27 of The Income War Tax Act, 
Chapter 97, R. S. C., 1927, provides in 
part as follows: “Any non-resident person 
soliciting orders or offering anything for 


Jackson 


sale in Canada through an agent or em- 
ployee, and whether any contract or trans- 
action which may result therefrom is com- 
pleted within Canada or without Canada, 
or partly within or partly without Canada 

. . Shall be deemed to be carrying on busi- 
ness in Canada and to earn a proportionate 
part of the income derived therefrom in 
Canada.” 

While the section has been a part of 
statutory law since 1917 and maintained 
in the revised statutes of Canada, 1927, it 
is not known that any effort has been made 


to enforce the section fully until within 
recent years. 

As a result of the many inquiries fol- 
lowing recent circularization of American 
exporters by the Canadian government re- 
questing the execution and return of an 
income tax form, the Inspector of Special 
Non-Resident Income Tax Laws has just 
issued a notice advising that certain legal 
features of section 27 are at present under 
consideration and that the filing of the 
form previously mailed may be dispensed 
with until further advised. 





Voters Reject 
City Ownership Plans 


be fednimgag in Birmingham, Ala.; Youngstown and Cincinnati, O.; San Francisco, 
Calif., and Salt Lake City, Utah, last month rejected proposals for municipal 
operation of utility plants. Elections in Camden, N. J., and Akron, Ohio, resulted 
differently. Gas service was involved only in Cincinnati. 

One of the factors which has brought municipal ownership to the forefront has 
been the possibility of borrowing funds from the Public Works Administration to 


build plants. 


What the “Chicago Tribune” calls the “black eye” that the November elections 
have given to the municipal ownership idea offers a measure of reassurance to 
utility investors that the majority of the voting public is opposed to public owner- 
ship; these voters do not need to be convinced that government ownership and 
operation of utilities is a hazardous venture for the taxpayers and wasteful to a 
high degree with any duplication of facilities for public service. 
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Addison B. Day Elected 
Member of A. G. A. Board 


DDISON B. DAY, 
president and gen- 
eral manager of the Los 
Angeles Gas & Electric 
Corp., Los Angeles, 
Calif., was elected a di- 
rector of the American 
Gas Association at a 
meeting of the board, 
in New York, Novem- 
ber 15. The vacancy 
filled by Mr. Day was 
caused by the elevation 
of H. O. Caster, of 
New York, to the presi- 
dency of the Association. 
For years Mr. Day has been ac- 
tive in Association affairs. In 1920, 
he served as president of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association. 
A native of Chicago, Ill., Mr. 
Day has spent most of his life in 
Los Angeles, where he received his 











Addison B. Day 


education and entered 
upon a business career 
in 1895 in the service 
of the Los Angeles 
Lighting Company, a 
predecessor of the pres- 
ent corporation. His 
whole business life has 
been with this utility 
in its various corporate 
stages. 

In the order named, 
he has filled the follow- 
ing positions: Salesman, 
bookkeeper, chief clerk, 
manager of appliance department, * 
auditor, assistant secretary, man- 
ager of operation, general superin- 
tendent, vice-president and general 
manager, executive vice-president 
and general manager, and, since 
1928, president and general man- 
ager. 











William B. Nichols Honored 
by Associates in Boston 


DINNER in 

honor of Wil- 
liam B. Nichols, 
vice-president of the 
Boston Consolidated 
Gas Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass., was 
tendered him Octo- 
ber 27 by thirty-nine 
associates in the 
company on the eve 
of his retirement 
after forty years of 
service. He retired 
on November 1. 

With D. D. Barnum, president of the 
company, serving as toastmaster, warm trib- 
utes to the character and accomplishments 
of Mr. Nichols were expressed by William 
E. McKay, president of New England Fuel 
& Transportation Company; T. W. Ken- 
nedy, president of the Mystic Iron Com- 
pany; E. H. Bird, vice-president of Massa- 
chusetts Gas Companies; W. C. Beckjord, 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company, and 
F. D. Cadwallader, vice-president in charge 
of sales. 

On behalf of those present a silver cock- 
tail set was presented to Mr. Nichols by 
Mr. Beckjord, together with a framed paint- 
ing symbolizing a toast and bearing the 
inscription ““To William B. Nichols. ... . 
This expression of our perpetual toast to 
his fine comradeship, warm friendliness and 
great service during many years of lasting 
accomplishment.”” The painting was signed 
with forty names. 





W. B. Nichols 





A bouquet of roses was presented to Mrs. 
Nichols, from the group, by Mr. Cad- 
wallader. 

Mr. Nichols entered the gas industry in 
1893 as a clerk with the Brookline Gas 
Light Company. He later served as assist- 
ant to John Gould, engineer in charge of 
distribution of the Boston Gas Light Com- 
pany. From 1906 until 1923 he was with 
the Citizens Gas Light Company of Quincy, 
leaving the presidency of that company in 
1923 to act as vice-president of the Com- 
mercial Department of the Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Company. 


Holds A.G. A. Fellowship at 
W. Va. University 


EONARD C. 
SWING, holder 

of the Natural Gas 
Department Fellow- 
ship of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association 
at West Virginia 
University, was born 
at Millpoint, West 
Virginia, June 9, 
1910, and his home 
is in Rainelle, West 
Virginia. He re- 
ceived his B.S. Ch.E. 
Degree at West Vir- 
ginia University in June, 1931, and is at 
present a candidate for the doctor’s degree. 
During his freshman year, Mr. Swing was 
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awarded the Tau Beta Pi cup for maintain- 
ing the highest scholastic average among 
engineering freshmen. Subsequently, he was 
elected to and held office in Tau Beta Pi, 
honorary engineering fraternity, Phi Lambda 
Upsilon, honorary chemical fraternity, and 
Sigma Gamma Epsilon, honorary geological, 
ceramic and metallurgical fraternity. A mem- 
ber of “Scabbard and Blade,” honorary mili- 
tary organization for advanced men, Mr. 
Swing holds a commission of second lieu- 
tenant in the Chemical Warfare Reserve 
and is the ranking reserve officer on the 
campus. 

Mr. Swing was employed as a member of 
the geo-physical prospecting corps of the 
Lycoming Producing Corporation at Wells- 
boro, Pennsylvania, during the summer of 
1932. 


Approval of Gas Cocks 
Under the Code 


NDER the terms of the Code of Fair 

Competition for the Gas Cock Indus- 
try, as approved by President Roosevelt on 
October 31, 1933, gas cocks cannot be sold 
as approved A. G. A. apparatus unless they 
conform to standard specifications prepared 
by the Association of Gas Cock Manu- 
facturers in cooperation with the Testing 
Laboratory of the A. G. A. 

The paragraph from the code which 
makes this interpretation clear reads as fol- 
lows: 

“ARTICLE VI, Section 1. The Associ- 
ation (Association of Gas Cock Manufac- 
turers), im cooperation with the testing 
laboratories of the American Gas Associ- 
ation, may prepare standard specifications 
for the respective types, sizes and weights 
of gas cocks. When such standard speci- 
fications have been prepared and published 
to the Industry, no producer shall know- 
ingly sell any gas cock as an A. G. A. ap- 
proved gas cock unless such gas cock con- 
forms with such standard specifications.” 


Mr. Gallagher Elected Standard 
Oil Director 


ALPH WW, 
GALLAGHER, 
president of the 
East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and former 
president of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation, was elected 
a director of the 
Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, 
November 17. In 
R. W. Gallagher this new position 
Mr. Gallagher will 
make his headquarters in New York and 
will take charge of the natural gas interests 
of the New Jersey company. 
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Safety Precautions During Repair of 
High Pressure Gas Mains 


ves article will deal with the safety 
precautions taken while repairing nat- 
ural gas transmission mains under pressures 
varying from 475 lbs. per square inch to 
150 Ibs. per square inch as operated by the 
Natural Gas Division of the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company. 

The pipe lines in that system are of 16”, 
20”, 22”, 24” and 26” in diameter of steel 
pipe, with wall thicknesses ranging from 
¥,” to 34". They are all welded lines, be- 
ing constructed by both the oxy-acetylene 
and electric arc methods. They traverse 
desert and rugged mountainous country, 
and also cross cultivated lands. 

A plug-type valve is located every five 
miles in the desert country and as close as 
two-mile intervals in the mountainous or 
cultivated sections where the line is not so 
accessible. A private telephone line fol- 
lows the gas line, connecting the gas dis- 
patching office in San Francisco with the 
field dispatching office at Kettleman Hills, 
the main supply source. A telephone tap 
is located at each valve to which portable 
telephones are attached during times of 
repair work, so as to enable the men on the 
line to communicate with the field, the dis- 
patcher’s office, and also with each other 
on the line. Telephones can be set up at 
the location of the trouble on the pipe 
line. The establishment of communication 
is one of the most valuable conveniences 
during times of emergency and is absolutely 
essential, so that progress of the repair 
work can be reported and the reducing or 
increasing of the pressure from the field 
can be controlled. 

Practically all of the repair jobs neces- 
sary are caused by breaks in the joints vary- 
ing from five or six inches to as much as 
halfway around the circumference of the 
pipe. Such breaks are caused by contrac- 
tion of the line in extremely cold weather 
or by settling or moving of the ground 
around the pipe; the latter causes the great- 
est number of breaks. 

The loss of gas through such cracks un- 
der high pressure varies from two to eight 
or ten million cubic feet per day, so an 
undue drop in pressure is noted and also 
is shown by a check of the amount of gas 
received into and delivered from the line. 
Such breaks, of course, are readily found by 
the patrolman and, under certain weather 
conditions, can be heard several miles 
away. They also cause dirt and small 
rocks to be thrown out of the ground for 
distances of from forty to fifty feet from 
the line, so that great precaution must ‘be 


By Fred F. Doyle 


Manager, Natural Gas Division 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 


taken in approaching the escaping gas and 
shower of dirt and rocks. One of our most 
explicit safety instructions is that repairmen 
must not drive an automobile up to a leak 
or into the path of the escaping gas, since it 
could easily become ignited from the ma- 
chine. One life was lost by just such an 
accident in California a few years ago. 

Leaks can be divided into two classes: 
large ones where the opening in the pipe 
is so great that the line must be shut off, 
and smaller ones (cracks 6 to 8” long) 
which are repaired without taking the line 
out of service. How the job is to be 
handled is left up to the judgment of the 
foreman in charge, who is an experienced 
man; in either case certain precautions are 
taken and rules laid down which must be 
adhered to. 

Before starting work on the line the men 
must divest themselves of all matches of 
any kind so that no accidental fires will re- 
sult; this automatically prevents smoking 
during the progress of the work. No open 
lanterns of any kind are used; only’ ap- 
proved electric safety lamps are allowed. 
Flood lights from automotive equipment 
and electric arc welding machines are used 
extensively at times when repair work has 
to be done at night. 

Where there is danger from flying par- 
ticles causing eye injuries, the men are re- 
quired to wear goggles. Goggles must, of 
course, be worn at all times by welders and 
also when the electric arc welder is being 
used other men must wear proper goggles 
to prevent eye injuries or strains which 
might be caused by the rays from the arc. 

Where the lines traverses ground covered 
with dried grass or underbrush the ground 
is cleaned off around the work sufficiently 
to prevent a small fire starting which could 
possibly result in a serious conflagration. 
Suitable fire prevention apparatus is kept 
readily available on such jobs, such as fire 











This is the fourth and last of a 
series of articles prepared under 
the auspices of the Accident Pre- 
vention Committee of the American 
Gas Association in a cooperative 
effort with the National ‘Safety 
Council to develop greater public- 
ity on the safety practices in the 
natural gas industry. 




















extinguishers, water sacks for wetting and 
beating out fires, shovels, and axes. 

“Sparkless tools,”” such as shovels, picks, 
bars and hammers are provided the crews 
to be used on work being done in the 
presence of gas, further minimizing the 
possibility of accidental ignition. All tools 
must be kept in first-class condition at all 
times to be of utmost use when needed and 
also to be safe to use. 

All excavations made must be of suffi- 
cient size so that men have plenty of room 
to work safely and fixed so that they can 
be quickly vacated if necessary. Ample 
shoring must be used to insure against cave- 
ins in cases where the character of the 
ground or depth of the excavation re- 
quires it. 

Since all of the high pressure gas lines 
run through open country and are not laid 
at great depths the use of a gas mask 
during repair work is left to the discre- 
tion of the foreman in charge; they are 
very seldom required. However, when 
working in a place that requires the use 
of a gas mask, a rope must be attached to 
the body of the workman in the excavation 
and an attendant stationed above, so that 
the work can be drawn to the surface in 
case of necessity. 

Warning signs, barriers, and red lights 
at night must be installed wherever tem- 
porary hazard exists and where conditions 
require, men are stationed each side of the 
leak to warn, or halt if necessary, the pass- 
ing motorist or pedestrian. Live gas mains 
are never cut or disconnected until an ef- 
fective electric jumper has been installed 
across the part to be cut or disconnected. 

When a large leak is discovered the near- 
est pipe line repair crew is telephoned and 
they proceed immediately to the job with 
all of their equipment, including both elec- 
tric arc and oxy-acetylene welding appa- 
ratus. Before starting any repair work the 
gas dispatchers are called and arrangements 
made to shut in the two or five mile sec- 
tion of line in which the break is located. 
When clearance is given the main line 
valves are closed and six inch bleeder valves 
at each end of the section are opened wide, 
bleeding the gas to the atmosphere. These 
valves are opened by pulling the wrench 
handle by means of a rope so that the men 
will be a safe distance away; the men also 
stuff their ears with cotton to protect the 
ear drums from the roar of the escaping gas. 
When the pressure has been reduced suf- 
ficiently excavation around the leak with 
sparkless tools is started and continued 
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until a sufficient sized excavation is made, 
by which time the gas pressure is reduced 
to zero or a few ounces above. The welder 
is equipped with a complete asbestos out- 
fit including helmet and mask, suit and 
gloves, but before entering the excavation 
a lighted torch is lowered into it so that 
any escaping gas is ignited. Sometimes it 
does not ignite but flashes back in the pipe 
for an instant. If the section of the line 
is on a steep mountain side the gas in the 
line will flow to the upper open blow-off 
valve and draw in air at the lower valve; 
a strong wind blowing along the line will 
also cause a circulation through the pipe. 
To prevent such a condition causing an 
explosive mixture to be formed in the pipe 
a man is stationed at one blow-off valve 
with a telephone so that the foreman at 
the break can telephone him the necessary 
instructions to control the blow-off and 
main line valve. In this way the section 
of line being repaired is kept under a slight 
gas pressure so that while welding is be- 
ing done a small flame, one to two feet 
long, burns at the break so that it is known 
at all times that an explosive mixture does 
not exist in the pipe. It will be noted 
that many precautions are made to prevent 
accidental fires, yet the repair work is car- 
ried on with a controlled fire burning. 

After the break is completely welded the 
pipe is heated to a very dull red all around 
the circumference which anneals the pipe. 
Before adopting this practice many repaired 
welds broke out again. 

After annealing and cooling, the blow- 
off valves are closed; the main line valves 
opened and the dispatchers notified that 
the work is completed. Following that, 
further precaution is taken to avoid a 
second break at the same joint by welding 
a “butt-strap” around and to the outside 
of the pipe. This is merely a steel band 
about six inches wide and one-quarter inch 
thick, which is welded to the pipe at its 
edges by means of the electric arc. Since 
the voltage controls the depth of penetra- 
tion of the arc in the pipe this can be done 
after the line has been put back in service. 

For small breaks, previously mentioned, 

repair work is done without taking the line 
out of service by use of a patented clamp 
designed by our own men. A steel plate 
about six or eight inches wide and several 
inches longer than the break is placed over 
the break and held to the pipe by a clamp. 
A gasket keeps gas from blowing around 
the edges and a 2” bleeder valve allows gas 
to escape from beneath the plate. The 
escaping gas is piped away from the bleeder 
valve and the plate is “arc-welded” to the 
pipe line. When the welding is completed 
the bleeder valve is closed and plugged, 
the clamp removed, completing the repair 
job. 
. In all cases of course excavations are 
completely filled before leaving the job so 
that no vehicles, cattle or sheep can get 
into them. 

On the Pacific Gas and Electric System 
all of the men are given first aid courses 
and the idea of doing a job safely is con- 
stantly kept before them. First aid kits 





are provided on each automobile and truck, 
the men being required to treat all minor 
injuries such as small cuts, scratches or 
burns; no matter how slight they must be 
reported. The high pressure transmission 
system has been in operation over four 
years and although some forty odd breaks 
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or emergency repair jobs have been taken 
care of, many of which were under difficult 
conditions, not one lost time accident has 
occurred on the pipe lines since the begin- 
ning of operations. The efforts put forth 
in the interest of safety have been justified 
and very gratifying. 





Thousands View Exhibits 
of Philadelphia Gas Works 
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Bp) SPLAys of gas appliances in back- 
grounds which dramatized the all- 
round utility and economy of modern gas 
service were conspicuous features of the 
annual Electric and Radio Show and the 
“World's Greatest Food Fair” recently held 
in Philadelphia’s Commercial Museum. 

The five-day exposition of electrical prog- 
ress, with accompanying display of gas 
equipment which was formally opened on 
October 2 by Mayor J. Hampton Moore, at- 
tracted about 100,000 persons. 

Opening only a few hours after the cur- 
tains were rung down on the Electric Show, 
the Food Fair enjoyed one of the most 
successful runs of its long history. Ap- 
proximately 525,000 persons were said to 
have passed through the turnstiles in the 
two weeks it was open. 

Booths occupied by The Philadelphia 
Gas Works Company at both expositions 
were large and prominently located. The 
accompanying photographs indicate the 
skillful arrangement of equipment and the 
impressive modern design employed in 
constructing the displays. 

In the Electric Show exhibit, a striking 
effect was obtained by contrasting the 
gleaming white ranges and Electrolux re- 
frigerators against a background of black 
monotile, and a black and white linoleum 
floor. Concealed lighting helped to em- 
phasize the beauty and smartness of the ap- 
pliances. Automatic water heaters, a gas 
ironer and house heating boiler were also 
included in the display. 








Philadelphia Gas Works Company’s Display at Electric and Radio Show 


The center of attraction in the gas com- 
pany’s exhibit at the Food Fair was a style 
show of modern gas ranges. Flanking this 
display were exhibits of a model kitchen 
and a modernized basement with appropri- 
ate gas equipment. 

On either side of the utility’s exhibit 
were special displays of several prominent 
manufacturers and distributors of gas ap- 
pliances, including The American Stove 
Company, Standard Gas Equipment Com- 
pany and Bartlett and Company, Philadel- 
phia distributors of Ruud water heaters. 

In conjunction with the Food Fair, the 
Show management conducted cooperatively 
with The Philadelphia Gas Works Com- 
pany, a series of afternoon cooking classes 
and demonstrations. The demonstrations 
were given in a model gas kitchen which 
was installed on the lecture platform. Miss 
Beatrice Cole Wagner, Home Service di- 
rector of the Gas company, addressed the 
large classes. 

The unusual interest created by the new- 
style gas ranges and air-cooled Electrolux 
refrigerators kept salesmen assigned to 
the displays constantly on the alert. Post- 
ers flaunting the story about the new low 
gas rate for house-heating also brought 
scores of inquiries on this subject. 

Many excellent leads were developed by 
the company’s salesmen during both shows 
and a considerable number of sales of all 
types of appliances were closed. 





Exhibit at “Food Fair’ 
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Protective Relief and Gas Shut-Off Devices 
for Domestic Water Heater Tanks 


S INCE gas is generally accepted as the 
most ideal form of energy for water 
heating purposes, it is perhaps only log- 
ical that the gas industry should lead in the 
development of safety devices and controls 
for hot water storage vessels. 

Certain hazards which may develop 
through accident or carelessness and are 
due to the overheating of water confined 
in a closed vessel, are, of course, inde- 
pendent of the type of fuel or energy used 
and may be present whether coal, oil, gas, 
or electricity is used as the medium for 
supplying heat. Manufacturers in the gas 
industry, however, recognizing the possible 
hazards involved in excessive tank water 
pressures and temperatures, have for several 
years been active in the development of 
various safety devices for hot water storage 
systems. Among these are pressure, tem- 
perature, and vacuum relief and gas shut- 


*Systems which contain no check valve or 
its equivalent on the cold water inlet line. 
Any excess pressure which would tend to be 
built up from within can accordingly relieve 
itself to the main. 


By Harry W. Smith, Jr. 
Engineer, A. G. A. Testing Laboratory 


off valves, which guard against the ac- 
cumulation, in water heating tanks or boil- 
ers, of water at dangerous pressures and 
temperatures. 

It should perhaps be mentioned here 
that in the case of gas water heaters in- 
stalled on open systems,* the pressure on 
the storage tank is limited to that existing 
in the main at any particular time. Con- 
sequently, the question of providing for 
relief of excessive pressure by the use of 
pressure relief valves does not arise in this 
instance. Obviously it is necessary at all 
times to make a thorough examination of 
all existing conditions before installing a 
water heating unit of any description. In 
the case of automatic gas water heaters 
particularly, it is customary to exercise great 
care to see that all such details are care- 
fully observed as well as those of the ac- 
tual installation in order to insure their 





Figure 1 


Representative types of pressure, temperature and vacuum relief and automatic gas shut-off 
levices tested by the A. G. A. Laboratory in its investigation 


safe and satisfactory operation. In addition 
to this, modern automatic storage gas water 
heaters are equipped with thermostats which 
act to maintain the water in the storage 
vessel at a predetermined temperature by 
automatically controlling the gas supply to 
the appliance. It will be seen, therefore, 
that thermostatically controlled gas water 
heaters installed on open systems prevent 
the possibility of excessive pressures or 
temperatures being built up in the storage 
tank. The relief devices and shut-off valves 
discussed herein are simply additional 
means provided to guard against the possi- 
bility of excessive tank water temperatures 
or pressures however remote. 

Nearly all water heater boilers now in 
use are mildly subject to corrosion and may 
in the course of time become weakened 
thereby. The nature and extent of such 
corrosion depends, of course, on a number 
of factors such as the kind of tank material 
and protective coating used, the character 
of the water supply, and the temperature 
of the stored water. Under such circum- 
stances, where tank structures are weakened 
by corrosion, if excessive water pressures 
are permitted to build up within the tank 
as a result of neglect, accident, faulty in- 
stallation, or the blocking of lines which 
could serve as relief outlets, rupture of the 
tank may occur and sizable quantities of 
water, at the pressure and temperature then 
existing in the system, released almost in- 
stantaneously. If the water pressure alone 
at the time of rupture is high, violent ex- 
plosions do not occur, but dangers of flood- 
ing and scalding are imminent. If the water 
temperature at that time, however, is con- 
siderably above the boiling point of water 
at atmospheric pressure, violent explosions, 
caused by the flashing of hot water into 
steam, may occur and serious damage may 
result. Although such incidents are not 
frequent, pressure, temperature and vacuum 
relief valves, combinations thereof, and 
temperature actuated gas shut-offs are de- 
signed to forestall their occurrence. It 
is logical, therefore, that the use of these 
safety accessories is rapidly increasing in 
line with the modern trend toward pre- 
venting the development of hazardous con- 
ditions, however unlikely they may be. 

In view of these facts, and since it was 
believed that no widely applicable or signifi- 
cant code concerning temperature, pressure 
and vacuum relief valves and gas shut-offs 
for use on domestic water heaters could 
be devised until more specific information 
coggerning the construction, operating char- 
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acteristics, and value of such attachments 
was made available, the American Gas As- 
sociation Subcommittee on Listing Require- 
ments for Gas, Pressure, and Temperature 
Control Accessories authorized the A. G. A. 
Testing Laboratory to make a thorough in- 
vestigation of all commercial types of re- 
lief and shut-off valves. This research has 
now been completed and tentative require- 
ments for such devices drafted and sub- 
mitted to the appropriate committees for 
review and approval. 

Some 74 different hot water relief or gas 
shut-off units were tested during the Labor- 
atory’s investigation. This group included 
35 pressure relief, 26 temperature relief, 
9 vacuum relief, and 4 gas shut-off ele- 
ments. In many cases, of course, pressure 
and temperature relief, or pressure, tem- 
perature, and vacuum relief features were 
included in one integrally constructed de- 
vice. So far as is known, every present- 
day type of water heater protective unit 
was represented in this diversified list. It 
is the purpose of this paper to discuss 
briefly the general operating characteristics, 
reliability, and limitations of various types 
of relief and shut-off valves, and to explain 
the basis on which future A. G. A. List- 
ing Requirements will be drafted. 

The pressure relief valve, the simplest 
and probably the most frequently used 
safety attachment for domestic water heat- 
ing systems, acts to guard against explosion 
by preventing the development in storage 
vessels of the high hydrostatic pressures 
which ordinarily cause rupture. Although 
the pressure relief valve in itself does not 
forestall the accumulation in tanks of po- 
tential explosive energy (the result of ex- 
cessive overheating of large quantities of 
water), it does, by minimizing the likeli- 
hood of tank failure, serve as a safeguard 
against the release of this energy. Valves 
of this nature are installed either on water 
heater storage tanks or in water lines lead- 
ing directly into or away from them. In 
all cases, two opposing forces act upon 
the valve disc; the force of a spring or 
weight tending to keep the valve tightly 
seated, and the pressure of the water in the 
system tending to open the valve and per- 
mit water to rush out through the relief 
outlet or drain. The position of the valve 
at any time is, of course, regulated by the 
relative magnitude of these two forces. 

Early in the Laboratory’s investigation 
it was revealed that pressure relief valves 
are chiefly valuable only for the prevention 
of dangerous tank pressures built up by 
the expansion of water upon heating in 
closed systems.§ In an open system the 
pressure in the tank can never exceed the 
pressure in the water main to which it 
communicates, and, inasmuch as _ relief 
valves obviously cannot be permitted to re- 
lieve at, or below, distribution pressures, 
they are of small value in such instances. 
Furthermore, in any system, possible tank 


$Systems in which a check valve is in- 
cluded in the inlet water line or in which 
that line has been blocked by corrosion prod- 
ucts, by a defective water meter, or by the 
closure of valves intended to be left open. , 
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Figure 2 


Experimental boilers and other equipment used by the A. G. A. Laboratory for testing 
pressure, temperature, and vacuum relief and automatic gas shut-off valves 


failure pressures not created by a thermal 
expansion of confined water must arise 
from line pressure surges, and none of the 
35 tested pressure relief elements had sufhi- 
cient capacity for water discharge, even in 
fully opened positions, to cope with such 
situations. The use of pressure relief valves 
on closed systems, however, is highly im- 
portant, for if water is completely confined, 
enormous pressures, easily enough to burst 
any domestic tank, may be developed by 
heating the water for a short period of time. 
A pressure relief valve must, therefore, at 
some safe relieving pressure, discharge suf- 
ficient water to take care of the increase in 
water volume due to heating. Furthermore, 
a pressure relief valve must relieve at this 
safe pressure with tank water at any tem- 
perature, otherwise maximum safety from 
unnecessary tank failure is not assured un- 
der all conditions. Similarly, pressure re- 
lief valves must close again or reseat, at 
pressures above line pressure; otherwise 
there would be a continuous discharge or 
loss of water through the relief element 
even after the dangerous condition had been 
corrected. Finally, since pressure relief 
valves are expected to operate satisfactorily 
so long as the storage tank is in operation, 
long exposure to hot water must not seri- 
ously affect their performance. 

In view of the above outlined service 
ordinarily expected from pressure relief 
valves, the following tests were conducted 
by the Laboratory on pressure relief ele- 
ments during its investigation. First, re- 
lieving pressures were measured at different 
test water temperatures, extending from 
70 to 212 degrees Fahrenheit, and these 
pressures compared with one another and 
with the pressure for which the valve was 
adjusted to relieve by the manufacturer; 
second, the pressure of valve reseating was 
determined at the temperature of each re- 
lieving pressure test; third, the capacity of 
the valve for the discharge of hot water 
after relief was determined, and fourth, 
valve leakage and resistance to deterioration 


by long exposure to boiling water were 
investigated. Space will not permit a de- 
tailed discussion of the effects of the widely 
varied particulars of pressure relief valve 
design upon these indices of operation, but 
a brief resumé of the general results se- 
cured in the investigation of these acces- 
sories may prove helpful. With nearly 
every pressure relief valve, the relieving 
pressure was found to vary with the tank 
water temperature. In many instances vari- 
ations were so great that valve operation 
could be rendered wholly unsatisfactory by 
moderate changes in water temperature. 
Figure 3 illustrates this point. Here are 
shown representative relationships between 
test water temperature and relieving pres- 
sure. Reseating pressures were also found 
to vary with water temperature, and in 
much the same manner as did relieving 
pressures. In regard to discharge capacity, 
the sizes of relief openings were, in every 
case, shown to be more than sufficient to 
handle the requisite amounts of water from 
the standpoint of limiting pressures gen- 
erated by the thermal expansion of water 
in closed systems. Leakage through joints 
and along stems, however, was a frequently 
observed deficiency in valve construction 
and improper contact between valve discs 
and seats another. In addition, some of the 
valves studied were found to be incapable 
of operating correctly after long exposure 
to water at 212 degrees Fahrenheit. Not- 
withstanding, however, the wide divergence 
in design features and operating charac- 
teristics of pressure relief valves, it has 
been found possible, on the basis of ex- 
tensive. tests, to formulate requirements 
which will assure safe tank pressures in 
water heaters under all reasonable condi- 
tions, if valves meeting such requirements 
are installed on them. These requirements 
are at present being reviewed by the inter~ 
ested subcommittees of the A. S. A. Sec- 
tional Committee, Project Z-21, and it is 
expected that they will soon be completed 
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Figure 3 


The effect of test water temperature on the relieving pressure of a representative group of 
pressure relief elements 


in tentative form and published for criti- 
cism. 

Temperature relief valves are similar to 
pressure relief valves in that they are de- 
signed to prevent explosions of hot water 
storage vessels. Nevertheless, the func- 
tions of the two types of devices, although 
of equal importance, and dedicated to serve 
the same general purpose, are quite dif- 
ferent. Temperature relief valves, though 
not directly capable of forestalling tank 
rupture (the result of abnormally high 
water pressures) do eliminate the hazard 
of explosion by preventing the accumula- 
tion of dangerously overheated water in 
. storage tanks. Whenever unsafe tempera- 
tures are approached, relief devices of this 
type permit hot water to escape from the 
tank through a relief outlet or drain and be 
teplaced by cold line water. Temperature 


relief units are of two general types, 
namely, fusible plug and reseating valves. 
In the case of the fusible plug type, relief 
is occasioned by the melting of a small 
pellet, plug, disc, or core of special alloy 
which fuses at the relief temperature and 
opens a relief passageway for the tank 
water. Such valves, after relief has oc- 
curred and the hazard-creating condition 
has been corrected, must either be replaced 
or equipped with new fusible elements. Re- 
seating type temperature relief devices, on 
the other hand, require no attention after 
operating, for the valve systems of such 
devices are actuated by bimetallic discs, 
expansion bellows, differential expansion 
rods, or liquid-filled units which resume 
their original shape or placement when the 
water temperature recedes back to normal. 

A temperature relief valve must be cap- 
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able of certain specific functions if it is to 
prevent the possibility of tank explosions 
and thus render the protection desired. 
First, relief must occur at stored water 
temperatures sufficiently low to preclude 
explosion even in the event of tank fail- 
ure; second, when relief occurs, hot tank 
water must be discharged as cold water 
takes its place; third, water must be dis- 
charged at a rate sufficient to withdraw heat 
from the system faster than it is delivered 
by the heating unit; and fourth, such op- 
eration must be assured at any reasonable 
tank water pressure. It was primarily from 
these four standpoints that the 26 tempera- 
ture relief elements tested in this investi- 
gation were considered, although the per- 
formance of the valves from the standpoint 
of temperatures of reseating water leakage, 
and resistance to deterioration by exposure 
to hot water was also studied. 

The location of a temperature relief valve 
in the system affects to a considerable ex- 
tent the temperature of the stored water 
at the time of relief. The results of the 
Laboratory’s study showed that when valves 
were so situated that their thermal elements 
were immersed in, or were very close 
to, the hottest portions of the tank water, 
relief was effected at lower stored water 
temperatures than if they were placed at 
some distance from the tank where interven- 
ing water columns would tend to insulate 
them from the hot tank water. Likewise, 
when placed in circulating lines or on hot 
water lines through which water was flow- 
ing as a result of drawing or internal cir- 
culation, the measured stored water relief 
temperatures of valves were generally less 
than those temperatures when the valves 
were located in equivalent “dead end” 
lines containing stagnant water. On the 
other hand, if valves were situated in cold 
water lines, cold inlet water was discharged 
when relief occurred, and any dangerously 
overheated water within the tank was not 
drained away. Thus, the important role 
in temperature relief valve operation played 
by the manner of valve installation was 
made apparent. 

The hydrostatic pressure existing within 
the tank at the time of temperature relief 
also influences the measured relieving tem- 
peratures of all reseating type devices. The 
valve mechanisms of such units are al- 
ways acted upon by three forces; namely 
(1) the closing force acting on the valve 
disc, i.e. the pressure of the spring or the 
flexed bimetallic element, (2) the opening 
force which is augmented by increasing the 
temperature of the thermal unit, and (3) 
the force of water pressure within the tank. 
This last component may tend to either 
open or close the valve, depending on the 
valve’s construction. The relieving tem- 
perature of a valve is, therefore, either de- 
creased or augmented as the tank water 
pressure increases, depending on whether 
the construction of the valve is such that 
the water pressure tends to open or close 
the valve. 

American Gas Association construction 
and performance standards being drafted 
for temperature relief devices will take into 
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account the above considerations and will 
thereby provide users of valves of the 
proper capacity which meet such standards, 
with the assurance that hazards attendant 
to excessive stored water temperatures will 
be obviated. ; 

Very frequently in practice both pres- 
sure relief and temperature relief features 
are incorporated in one protective device. 
Such attachments are popularly known as 
combination valves. Ordinarily, in units 
of this nature, the pressure and tempera- 
ture relief elements operate independently 
of each other and may be considered as two 
separate units in the same housing; but in 
certain instances the two forces tending to 
relieve conditions of excessive pressure and 
temperature, respectively, act upon the same 
valve and seat. In such cases the interac- 
tion of the two elements often results in 
peculiar operating characteristics. In the 
Laboratory's investigation of combination 
valves these effects were probed by testing 
in duplicate. For example, when the re- 
lieving temperature was being studied two 
similar tests were run for each test condi- 
tion; one with the combined pressure re- 
lief element adjusted at its minimum re- 
lieving pressure, the other with that ele- 
ment adjusted to its maximum operating 
pressure. In general, it was found that 
combination valves were of high standard, 
but that their satisfactory performance de- 
pended upon proper installation. When 
installing such valves the combination de- 
vice must be placed in the correct position 
for temperature relief, i.e. in such a posi- 
tion that the heat from the stored water is 
easily communicated to the thermal ele- 
ment, and hot tank water (not cold inlet 
water) is discharged when relief occurs. 

Pressure and temperature relief devices 
discussed above are applicable to any type 
of hot water storage system. There is an- 
other type of protective device, however, 
the gas shut-off valve, which is designed for 
use only on gas water heater systems and 
which tends to insure further safety. This 
valve prevents the hazards of storing over- 
heated water by automatically shutting off 
the gas supply to the burner when unsafe 
temperatures are approached. In this group 
of attachments, gas valves in the supply line 
are held open against powerful mechani- 
cal closing forces by rods restrained from 
longitudinal or angular motion by solid- 
ified special fusible alloys or chemical car- 
tridges. Thus when the operating tempera- 
ture is reached, the alloy melts or the 
cartridge reaction takes place, the restrain- 
ing element is permitted to move, and the 
valve closes. Resetting of gas shut-off 
valves may only be accomplished manually, 
either by replacing destroyed fusible discs 
or chemical cartridges or by means of 
special spring and ratchet mechanisms. In 
order for such valves to perform properly 
their desired functions, the thermal element 
must be located so as to be exposed to the 
heat of the stored water, the valve in the 
closed position must not leak gas, and water 
must not be able to find admittance to gas 
passageways. 
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Gas shut-off valves, in general, were 
shown to be very consistent in perform- 
ance, due probably to the fact that their 
actuating and valve elements are shielded 
from direct contact with tank water, and 
variations in test pressure, therefore, have 
no effect on their operating temperatures. 
In addition, most gas shut-off units have 
immersion elements which extend directly 
into the tank water. Thus the conditions 
of water flow within inlet, outlet, and cir- 
culating lines, and the arangements of con- 
nections have negligible effect upon shut- 
off temperature. 

The last and least frequently used pro- 
tective attachment studied in this investiga- 
tion was the vacuum relief valve. Such de- 
vices are designed for use on any type of 
hot water storage vessel. They are usually 
a part of, or attached to, pressure, tempera- 
ture, or combination relief devices, and are 
ordinarily light valve systems held shut 
by light weight springs. These are so ar- 
ranged that opening may occur only when 
the atmospheric pressure outside the tank, 
acting to open the valve, is somewhat above 
the water pressure within the tank, acting 
to keep the valve shut. Thus vacuum re- 
lief elements protect tanks only against 
collapse caused by the existence within the 
tank of vacuum conditions. Such a situ- 
ation might possibly be brought about by 
too rapid draining of the tank or by 
breaks in the inlet water line or water 
main at points considerably below the level 
of the heater. 

When a vacuum relief valve operates, air 
is permitted to rush into the tank and take 
the place of displaced water. Hence, in 
studying these attachments, along with the 
relieving vacuum, the air passing capacity 
of each valve at a maximum allowable tank 
vacuum was studied. All the valves studied 
seemed to possess sufficient capacity to 
forestall failure of ordinary tanks which are 
not too seriously weakened by corrosion or 
other conditions. Certain difficulties were, 
however, encountered with protective de- 
vices of this class. These concerned water 
leakage and valve deterioration by long 
exposure to hot water. In many cases 
seating was imperfect after first relief, or 
valve discs were warped by continued im- 
mersion in hot water. 

The discussion just completed concern- 
ing pressure, temperature, vacuum, and 
combination relief valves and gas shut-ofts 
is far too brief, of course, to present even 
an approximation of the complete picture 
of the design, construction, and perform- 
ance of water heater protective devices, but 
it does indicate the many and divergent 
factors which affect the degree of pro- 
tection such appurtenances afford in dom- 
estic water heater operation. From this 
study of relief and automatic gas shut-off 
valves it has been possible to crystallize 
certain specific standards for safety which, 
when satisfied by any relief or shut-off unit, 
guarantee reasonable protection from the 
hazards of tank failure and explosion. A 
code for these devices will be incorporated 
in the American Gas Association Listing 
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Requirements for Gas, Pressure, and Tem- 
perature Control Accessories which will 
shortly be released for criticism. It should 
be remembered that these requirements will 
represent only “minimum” standards for 
safe operation, satisfactory performance, and 
substantial and durable construction. They 
will not discriminate on matters of in- 
genuity of design or improvement, nor 
place relative evaluations upon different 
valves. Their sole purpose will be to serve 
and protect the gas consuming public by 
assuring users of listed valves of safe, sat- 
isfactory, and reliable performance. 


Research Studies 


Cc UPTHEGROVE is the author of 
@ a pamphlet entitled “Scaling of 
Steel at Heat-Treating Temperatures,” 
published as Engineering Research Bul- 
letin No. 25 by the University of Michi- 
gan. This work presents the results of 
an investigation of the scaling of steel 
which was sponsored at the University of 
Michigan by the Industrial gas Research 
Committee of the American Gas Associ- 
ation. 

Studies were made of two phases of the 
general problem of scaling. In the first 
part of the work the individual factors 
which affect the scaling were investigated. 
These are: Temperature, time of exposure 
to scaling medium, rate of flow of scaling 
agent, partial pressure of the scaling agent, 
and the nature of the scaling agent itself. 
Scaling determinations were made for each 
of the four simple scaling agents, dry air, 
oxygen, carbon dioxide and water vapor, 
over the temperature range 1000° to 2000° 
F. 

In the second phase of the investigation, 
the results of the first part or the funda- 
mental studies were carried over to the 
complex type of atmosphere. Studies were 
made of the effect on scaling losses for 
groups of carbon and alloy steels of dif- 
ferent combustion atmospheres, varying 
from those carrying small percentages of 
free oxygen to those carrying high per- 
centages of carbon monoxide. These at- 
mospheres were obtained by burning manu- 
factured gas with different gas-air ratios. 

The scaling of any steel is shown to be 
related to the temperature, the nature of 
the scaling agent, the time of exposure, 
the dilution of the scaling agent by nitro- 
gen, and its velocity of flow. 


German Paper Translated 
By L. M. Vander Pyl 


TE article entitled “Expansion Cor- 
rection of Contraction Coefficient of 
Orifices;” by A. Busemann, which appeared 
in The Monthly of November, was trans- 
lated from the German by L. M. Vander 
Pyl, chief chemist of the Pittsburgh Equi- 
table Meter Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Credit to Mr. Vander Pyl was omitted at 
the time of publication of the paper and 
this belated acknowledgment is made here- 
with. 
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Taking Part in Association Work” 


M* opinion of the value of organization 
is quite fixed, and the history of my 
activities in association work is convincing 
proof, I believe, that I appreciate the value 
of organization. 

I notice in every industry, in every line 
of business or profession, it is the busy 
men, the live wires, the men who are up 
and coming, who are most active in their 
organization work. I won't attempt to say 
which is the cart and which is the horse, 
but as a rule, personal activity and associ- 
ation activity go together. 

It is the big men of the gas industry who 
make up the membership of the gas as- 
sociations and actively promote their wel- 
fare; in fact, in any industry you find al- 
ways the big men in it are the leaders in 
their own respective associations. Their 
membership is the cream of the industry. 
They are men who are used to doing things. 

Why is this true? Why is it that we find 
the leaders in every line of business ac- 
tivity in their respective associations? I 
don’t think they are particularly and pecul- 
iarly philanthropic by nature. They have 
no time to waste. They don’t join simply 
because they are asked to join. They are 
big enough to say “No” without batting 
an eye. 

Why do they give their time and money 
to other societies? Why do they organize 
and sustain their organizations? Because 
they need them in their business. They 


have found them necessary, that’s all. It 


is just pure, cold-blooded business! 

Now, what are some of the advantages? 

First, it is necessary that an industry 
have a voice that is recognized as authori- 
tative. It has been said that nine-tenths 
of the trouble of an industry arises from 
the fact that it is not unified. 

There is no authoritative voice to speak 
for this industry or for that one; instead, 
there is a babble of tongues and this re- 
sults in confusion in all industries, includ- 
ing that of our own, unless it is organized 
so as to sustain and crystallize the ideas and 
the wishes of its members, and to make those 
known. 

Gas associations, under the direction of 
the parent association and with it, are now 
doing things. 

We are just starting, to be sure, to eradi- 
cate the old abuses that existed between 
companies, and in the industry between 
members of the gas industry and the manu- 
facturers’ members. 

It is the function of an association to do 
for the industry what the individual mem- 
ber alone cannot do. 
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Secondly, in addition to fighting the in- 
dustry’s battles, and all industries have 
them, it is the prime function of an as- 
sociation to improve an industry by the 
dissemination of information. 

Of course, if a man knows everything 
there is to know about the gas business, if 
he has absorbed all that the wise men of 
the industry know, and if he has all his 
mind will hold, he does not need this fea- 
ture of association work. But if he sus- 
pects that he has a few problems in his 
own business that are not solved, if he 
hopes to avoid some mistakes that he must 
be making, if he hopes to do a better job 
that merits greater reward, if he is going 
to do a better job in 1933 than he did the 
previous year, or years, if he will take ad- 
vantage of his association to rub elbows 
with his fellowmen in the industry, to make 
contacts, and to listen to the experience of 
others, to profit thereby, then he needs and 
wants association membership and activity. 

That’s not all, for there is a third rea- 


son, and probably the biggest one of all 
for membership in gas associations or any 
other association for that matter and that 
is, the advantage that membership gives you 
an opportunity of doing something for the 
other fellow. 

I said earlier that the busiest man, as 
a rule, gives the most time and the great- 
est attention to association work. I think 
the answer to this is that the man who has 
sufficient vision and initiative and energy 
to make a success of his own business has 
the vision to see that he is selfishly inter- 
ested in the success of the entire industry. 

A failure of a major operator casts its 
shadow over the entire industry. This casts 
a shadow of reflection upon him and his 
business and if too many failures in his 
line of business occur, his credit is affected. 

Success breeds success and failure breeds 
failure. Pessimism breeds pessimists. Op- 
timism breeds optimists. Let's all be op- 
timists, and let’s each admit, as optimists, 
that we are selfishly interested in the 
success of our fellowman, even our com- 
petitors. 

It is a “give and take” proposition—as- 
sociation work—and you gain in about the 
proportion you give. 


Convention Calendar 


December 
4-9 American Society of Mechanical Engi- 


neers 
New York, N. Y. 


6-8 National Society of Refrigerating En- 
gineers i 
New York, N. Y. 


January 1934 
23-26 American Institute of Electrical Engi- 


neers 
New York, N. Y. 


26-28 American Society of Heating & Venti- 
lating Engineers 
Detroit, Mich. 


February 
5-8 American Society of Heating & Venti- 
lating Engineers 
New York, N. Y. 
8-9 = England Gas Association Conven- 
on 
Boston, Mass. 


15-16 Mid-West Regional Gas Sales Confer- 
ence 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 


March 


6-7 Oklahoma Utilities Association 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Okla. 


May 


1-4 U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, | od 


14-18 National Fire yeotadion Association 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


24 National Board of - Underwriters 


New York, 
June 
18-21 National Association of Purchasing 


Agents 
Cleveland, Ohio 


25-29 American Institute of Electrical Engi- 


neers 
Hot Springs, Va. 


September 


American Trade Association Executives 
Wernersville, Pa. 


October 


Wk. 29 American Gas Association 
Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Pending Legislation Concerning 


2 WAS astonished to find, in the report of 
the Section on Public Utility Law of 
the American Bar Association, which con- 
tains a very comprehensive list of statutory 
enactments for the year of 1933, no less 
than ten acts of Congress and an aggregate 
of 117 laws enacted by thirty-nine of the 
State legislatures up to July 1 (and they 
had not all adjourned) as the 1933 contribu- 
tion of statutes affecting utilities. 

First, I can dispose of the acts of Con- 
gress by merely mentioning their names, 
knowing that nothing has been so widely 
discussed in the public press as the recent 
enactments of Congress. The mention of 
these acts will indicate to you what has 
been done, nationally. First is the N. R.A. 
Next is the Federal Securities Act, which 
affects utilities as well as other corpora- 
tions. That is a fit subject for days of 
argument by those who pretend to know 
what it means. Then, and perhaps more 
important to you, is the creation of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which places 
the Federal government in the public owner- 
ship and operation of a utility. How far 
that will go, no one seems to know. Then, 
there is the creation of a Co-ordinator of 
Transportation, limited, of course, to the 
railroad field. Who knows but what there 
might be a co-ordinator of the gas industry 
some day? Further, there is the continua- 
tion of the powers of the Federal Trade 
Commission to investigate the inter-state 
power business, as well as securities, pub- 
licity campaigns and propaganda and other 
things relating to interstate commerce. 
Finally, there is the creation of several 
new taxes—the Federal capital stock tax, 
the Federal excess profit tax, the transfer 
of the electrical energy tax from the con- 
sumer to the company, and the tax on 
dividends, which puts a company to con- 
siderable cost in time and expense to col- 
lect for the government. I am presuming 
that you are familiar with all of those 
enactments. 

Next, I can dispose of the enactments of 
most of the states by quoting some statis- 
tics. In the American Bar Association, 
Utility Section, report, I find that twenty- 
six States enacted statutes regulating and 
taxing motor vehicles for hire. I take it 
you are not interested in that. Then, 
seventeen States enacted statutes having to 
do with various forms of public ownership 
and operation of utilities. I know you are 
interested in that, but I hardly know how 


_* Abstract of address before Accounting Sec- 
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Utilities” 
By Ray Garrett 


to approach it, because it is a subject 
much older than I am. Further, fourteen 
States have revised their tax laws by in- 
corporating various sales, occupation, gross 
and net income taxes and revising their 
general property taxes. Four States in the 
East have seen fit to provide laws whereby 
their commissions can act jointly with the 
commissions of neighboring States in cer- 
tain interstate power rate cases. Three 
States have imposed new laws for the 
regulation of the issuance and sale of securi- 
ties by utilities. 

You may wonder what is left. Well, 
there are two large groups of new laws 
which I thought would be of more in- 
terest to you than all of the others I have 
mentioned. 


New Law in. Maine 
The first of these groups comprises the 
laws enacted in eight States for the control 
of holding companies. For a long while 
various States have desired to control hold- 
ing companies but could not find any ade- 
quate way in which to do so. The holding 
company was not a utility and was gen- 
erally incorporated in a foreign State. 
Finding no way to control holding com- 
panies directly, they have approached the 
holding companies through the operating 
companies, and there are now eight varieties 
of statutes in force in these eight States. 
The simplest act is in the State of Maine, 
and I think I can give you a better idea 
of the scope of that enactment by reading 
a few lines than by paraphrasing. In 
Maine, the Legislature has said: 


“No public utility doing business in 
this State shall extend credit or make 
loans to or make any contract or ar- 
rangement, providing for the furnishing 
of management, supervision of construc- 
tion, engineering, accounting, legal, 
financial or similar services, or for the 
furnishing of any service other than those 
above enumerated, with any corpora- 
tion, person, partnership or trust, hold- 
ing, controlling or owning in excess of 
25% of the voting capital stock of such 
public utility, or with any other corpora- 
tion, which is itself owned or con- 
trolled by or affiliated with any corpo- 
ration, person, partnership or trust, 
holding, controlling or owning a ma- 
jority of the voting capital stock of such 
public utility, unless and until such con- 
tract or arrangement shall have been 


found by the public utilities commission 
not to be adverse to the public interest 
and shall have received their written 
approval.” 


Couched in that language you may not be 
able to discern its meaning, but the legis- 
lature is saying that no holding company 
owning more than 25 per cent of the operat- 
ing company stock can enter into a contract 
with the operating company for manage- 
ment or other services without the approval 
of the commission. Likewise, a subsidiary 
operating company having a sub-operating 
company is limited in the same fashion. 
That gives the commission an opportunity, 
with statutory authority, to dig into a lot 
of transactions between the operating com- 
panies and the holding companies which, 
by the statute, are presumed to be against 
the public interest. 

Other states have gone far beyond the 
State of Maine. In Illinois, for instance, 
the legislature has approached the subject 
in this fashion: 


“The commission shall have jurisdic- 
tion over holders of the voting capital 
stock of all public utilities under the 
jurisdiction of the commission to such 
extent as may be necessary to enable the 
commission to require the disclosure of 
the identity in respective interests of 
every owner of any substantial interest 
in such voting capital stocks. One per 
centum or more is a substantial interest, 
within the meaning of this subdivision. 

“The commission shall have jurisdic- 
tion over affiliated interests having trans- 
actions, other than ownership of stock 
and receipt of dividends thereon, with 
public utilities under the jurisdiction of 
the commission, to the extent of access 
to all accounts and records of such af- 
filiated interests relating to such trans- 
actions, including access to accounts and 
records of joint or general expenses, any 
portion of which may be applicable to 
such transactions; and to the extent of 
authority to require such reports with 
respect to such transactions to be sub- 
mitted by such affiliated interests, as the 
commission may prescribe. For the 
purpose of this section, the phrase ‘af- 
filiated interests’ means: 

“a. Every person and corporation own- 
ing or holding, directly or indirectly, 
ten per centum or more of the voting 
capital stock of such public utility. 

“b, Every corporation and person in 
any chain of successive ownership of ten 
per centum or more of voting capital stock. 
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“c. Every corporation, ten per centum 
or more of whose voting capital stock is 
owned by any person or corporation own- 
ing ten per centum or more of the vot- 
ing capital stock of such public utility, 
or by any person or corporation in any 
such chain of successive ownership of 
ten per centum or more of voting capital 
stock. 

“d. Every corporation, ten per centum 
or more of whose voting securities is 
owned, directly or indirectly, by such pub- 
lic utility. 

“e. Every person who is an elective of- 
ficer or director of such public utility or 
of any corporation in any chain of suc- 
cessive ownership of ten per centum or 
more of voting capital stock. 

“f. Every corporation which has one 
or more elective officers or one or more 
directors in common with such public 
utility. 

“g. Every corporation or person which 
the commission may determine as a mat- 
ter of fact after investigation and hear- 
ing is actually exercising any substantial 
influence over the policies and actions of 
such public utility even though such 
influence is not based upon stock holding, 
stockholders, directors or officers to the 
extent specified in this section.” 


I don’t think we should fail to compli- 
ment the author of that section for com- 
pleteness in definition. It has caused a lot 
of confusion among Illinois utilities, trying 
to find out with whom they can do business 
and with whom they can not do business 
without the commission’s approval. 

The percentage of stock ownership which 
controls affiliated interests varies from 25 
per cent in Maine to 5 per cent in the 
Northwestern States. Perhaps that sort 
of legislation is of more worry to lawyers 
than to accountants, but bear in mind that 
I am in my territory and not in yours. 


Second Group of Laws 


Another group of laws, comprising a 
class of legislation which 1933 placed on 
the statute books, is one which the Ameri- 
can Bar Association report classified as 
“making administration more effective.” 
Thirteen States have indulged in this sort 
of legislative exercise. I cannot describe 
the acts in all of these thirteen States, but 
I shall select a few which will give you 
the drift of this legislation. 

For instance, in Illinois, the legislature 
has provided that the commission shall 
have the power to declare emergency rate 
reductions. Commissions throughout the 
United States have long had the power to 
enter emergency rate orders but the orders 
must be on the emergency side upwards, 
otherwise complications result. Illinois has 
been so bold as to provide by statute that 
the commission can, without a hearing, 
enter an emergency rate reduction order. 
I do not know whether the commission will 
ever try to use that authority, but if it does, 
the courts will promptly get an opportu- 
nity to test the constitutionality of the act. 
The legislature failed to distinguish be- 


tween an emergency increase in rates, which 
is not confiscation from the utility's stand- 
point, and an emergency reduction in rates, 
which may mean confiscation. You know 
what I mean by confiscation through a re- 
duction of rates—the utility’s property is 
taken without due process of law. The 
due process provided by this legislation is 
nil, because you have no opportunity to be 
heard. 

Furthermore, the State of Illinois has 
undertaken another experiment in the form 
of control of dividends. Let me read you 
extracts from the law on this subject. 


“Section 27a. (1) Whenever the com- 
mission finds that the capital of any pub- 
lic utility has become impaired, or will 
be impaired by the payment of a divi- 
dend, the commission shall have power 
to order said public utility to cease and 
desist the declaration and payment of any 
dividend upon its common and preferred 
stock, and no such public utility shall 
pay any dividend upon its common and 
preferred stock until such impairment 
shall have been made good” 


Now, corporation statutes generally pro- 
hibit the payment of dividends when capital 
is impaired, anyhow, but this new statute 
did not stop there. The legislature said: 

“(2). No utility shall pay any dividend 
upon its common stock and preferred 
stock unless— 


“(a). The utility’s earnings and earned 
surplus are sufficient to declare and pay 
same after provision is made for reason- 
able and proper reserves. 


“(b). The dividend proposed to be 
paid upon such common stock can rea- 
sonably be declared and paid without 
impairment of the ability of the utility 
to perform its duty to render reasonable 
and adequate service at reasonable rates. 

“(c). It shall have set aside the de- 
preciation annuity prescribed by the com- 
mission or a reasonable depreciation an- 
nuity if none has been prescribed.” 


The last section will interest some of 
you who are presumed to be well ac- 
quainted with depreciation policies and 
theories of utilities throughout the country. 
Here, in Illinois, depreciation now must 
be provided for in a reasonable amount 
before dividends can be paid. If the com- 
mission has prescribed the amount or form- 
ula, then that must be set aside; if the 
commission has not so prescribed, then the 
question of reasonableness of the amount set 
aside becomes a question of fact upon 
which no two persons, expert or other- 
wise, will agree. 


About Dividends 


Then the act further states: “If any 
dividends on common stock are proposed 
to be declared and paid other than as above 
provided, the utility shall give the com- 
mission at least thirty days’ notice in writ- 
ing of its intention to so declare and pay 
such dividends and the commission shall 
authorize the payment of such dividends 
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only if it finds that the public interest re- 
quires such payment.” 

The substance of this act leads you to the 
conclusion that, while the general corpora- 
tion law and the general law on the sub- 
ject of dividends would preclude the 
corporation from declaring and paying div- 
idends where the earnings were insufficient, 
the commission is here given the authority 
to approve the dividends even though you 
have not the earnings and the surplus out 
of which to pay them. That is perhaps due 
to the very loose use of the term “divi- 
dends” as distinguished from a species of 
liquidation. However, one can hardly con- 
ceive of a situation where the public in- 
terest would require the payment of a 
dividend. 

Illinois has gone one step further in its 
legislative enactments by saddling the cost 
of audits and appraisals upon the utilities 
up to one-half of one per cent of the gross 
operating revenue of the utility for the 
previous year. It would be possible for 
the commission to order such an audit and 
appraisal regardless of who started the 
proceedings. To convert that into figures, 
the Commission can order audits.and ap- 
praisals of the local The Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company at an annual cost to the 
company of $150,000 per year, without 
limitation, without objection and without a 
hearing. 

Lawyers familiar with public utilities 
have long advocated some changes in com- 
mission procedure and commission organiza- 
tion laws that would put the commission 
more in the position of a judicial or fact- 
finding body and remove from the com- 
mission the temptation to find facts to 
support a preconceived notion, especially 
in rate cases. Many manifestations of the 
ability of commissions to function in this 
dual capacity at the present time are noted 
in the newspapers. 

Arkansas is now trying such an experi- 
ment. This year it established what they 
call a fact-finding tribunal separate from 
their corporation commission. The fact- 
finding tribunal is said by the statute to be 
composed of appointees who shall have 
among them “one skillful lawyer, one ex- 
pert accountant and one expert engineer,” 
whose duty it will be to take testimony and 
hear questions of fact and, after hearing the 
facts antconducting hearings, to make 
findings of fact which will be binding and 
conclusive upon the corporation commis- 
sion in a rate case and, according to the 
statute, upon the courts. The courts do 
not generally recognize that findings of 
administrative bodies are conclusive on the 
courts, but, at any rate, the administrative 
body that fixes the rate will not be the 
body that finds the facts, in Arkansas. If 
the facts are properly found, the rate would 
seem to be more of a mathematical deter- 
mination than otherwise. That type of 
statute may become more and more popular 
in future years. 


Experiment in, Indiana 


Indiana has undertaken an experiment in 
the form of a statute providing that going 
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concern value shall not be included in any 
valuation for any purpose. Constitutions 
are being generously ignored these days, 
both nationally and in state legislatures, 
but here is one experiment that I think 
is doomed to failure. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has already said that 
going concern value is an element of value 
and perhaps they will get a chance to con- 
firm it if the Indiana Commission under- 
took to enforce its new statute. I believe 
that the commission has already decided 
that the statute may not be so good. It is 
admitting evidence of going concern value, 
but without saying what the effect of the 
evidence is to be. 

The two States that have shown the most 
radical tendencies in their utility regulations 
are the States of Washington and Oregon. 
They are noted for peculiarity in legisla- 
tion. I want to review briefly some of the 
things that the State of Washington has 
done. 

First, it has taken control of the budget. 
On the first of November of each year the 
officers of utilities are required to submit 
to the commission both operating and con- 
struction budgets. The commission is to 
review these budgets and if it finds any 
items of expense that are unwarranted or 
unjustified or that it does not like, it can 
reject such items. The penalty is this: the 
utility can go ahead and spend the money 
even though the commission has rejected 
the item, but the rejected item is forever 
excluded from operating expenses, or, if 
it is a construction item, from the property 
to be valued in a valuation case. 

Furthermore, the State of Washington 
has provided that no utility can declare and 
pay dividends on its common stock with- 
out notice to the commission and submis- 
sion of the proposed dividend for advance 
approval. The commission has the power 
to enter cease and desist orders. In case 
a corporation in the State of Washington 
is fortunate enough to earn more than the 
reasonable return which the law allows 
(and that has happened in the past), the 
State recaptures the excess and requires the 
corporation to put it in a reserve and use 
it for one of three specific purposes, viz.: to 
make up losses in reasonable return that 
may be incurred in some future year, or to 
replenish some contingent fund, or to use 
it for the benefit of the consumers as the 
commission may determine. 

While the Washington Legislature was 
at it, it found a few more things to legis- 
late about. For instance, merchandise sales 
and capital are excluded from the utility’s 
property and business. Security sales by 
employees are so restricted that they may 
not sell securities during working hours 
or be required to purchase securities or be 
subject to what the coal miners call the 
“check-off” system of subscribing and hav- 
ing installments taken out of their pay. 
It has reestablished the depreciation fund 
theory and requires that depreciation be 
set up on the books and maintained. Ap- 
parently depreciation is intended to be a 
fund because, through the recapture of 
earnings, they intend to keep that deprecia- 
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tion maintained in some form, and not 
merely an earmarked surplus account. Also, 
it has added the cost of audits and ap- 
praisals to the utilities without limitation 
as to the amount, but with provision for a 
hearing. 


Emergency Clause 

After legislating on all these subjects, I 
was quite amused by the emergency clause in- 
serted at the end of the statute to put it into 
effect immediately. It says: “This act is 
necessary for the immediate preservation 
of the public peace, health and safety, the 
support of the State government and its 
existing public institutions.” 

When all of these various experimental 
statutes of the State of Washington are 
assembled, we find that the State has taken 
over all of the duties of the board of di- 
rectors, the executive, finance and budget 
committees, officers and management in 
general. How nice it would be for an 
executive in the State of Washington: He 
would have only the responsibilities of a 
clerk or office boy, but perhaps salaries 
would be fixed accordingly. 

Under that type of legislation the State 
decides: first, what you can earn; second, 
what you can spend; and third, what you 
can do with the difference, if any. The 
State has gone into partnership with the 
utility corporations; but a partnership of 
a species not recognized in law, because the 
State participates in the profits and does 
not share in the losses. You make money, 
if you can, in spite of the law. If you make 
more than the State intends, you must share 
it with the State. If you make less, you 
must get along anyhow. 

If all of the experiments I have men- 
tioned should be incorporated into the laws 
of one State, I fear that you would be in- 
clined to let the State take the business and 
look for something else to do. 

You may wonder why I have spent so 
much time on the laws of States in which 
you may have no concern. You are pre- 
sumed to know the laws of your own 
State, and to that extent I may have men- 
tioned matters which you already know, but 
these novel and experimental statutes 
should be of interest to you even though 
you are not directly affected. If anything 
I have mentioned has attracted your atten- 
tion, it is worthy of more careful investi- 
gation on your part. 

Legislators are given to fads. One State 
gets an idea and puts it on the statute 
books. Another State hears of it and de- 


cides to try it out. The first thing you 


know, it has become general throughout 
the States, but with endless variations. Then, 
some individual or organization prepares 
a uniform law on the subject and goes to 
the legislatures of the various States in an 
effort to get them to adopt the uniform law 
on the subject. Generally, by that time, if 
it is particularly harmful, the lawyers have 
found some way to get around it anyhow; 
but sometimes the movement gains headway 
very rapidly and the lawyers can neither 
stop it or dodge it. 

In reflecting on these various experi- 
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ments, you may expect in 1935 when a 
new crop of legislation appears on the 
statute books, some of these ideas that now 
seem amusing may become laws of your 
own State’ and be laid on your own door- 
step. You need to know what the trend is, 
and, if you think it is desirable, be on your 
guard. 


His Hens Back on 8-Hour Day 


gts a good thing there’s no code for 

hens—a good thing, at least, for Vernon 
Elder, sixteen-year-old poultry enthusiast 
of Burlingame, Calif., according to “P. G. 
& E. Progress.” 

In the absence of fixed hours for egg 
layers, Vernon makes his flock do 14 days’ 
work a week. He claims he gets twice as 
many eggs as he did when his chickens set 
their own hours. 

All they get for putting in double time 
is an extra breakfast. 

Of course, there’s a trick in it. A large 
electric light in the henhouse, with an auto- 
matic clock to switch it on and off, fools 
the hens. They are made to believe that 
there are two days and two nights in every 
twenty-four hours. So they—but here's 
the story as Vernon wrote it: 

“The automatic clock turns on the electric 
light in the middle of the night. The chick- 
ens think it’s morning, so they hop down 
from their roost and eat the food which 
awaits them. And, whereas Dad reads 
the paper after his breakfast, a hen always 
lays an egg after hers. An hour later the 
light goes off and darkness drives the hens 
to sleep. As the sun rises the chickens again 
hop from the roost and start a new day. 
Another breakfast is served and, since the 
nature of the bird causes her to seek the 
nest after her morning meal, egg number 
two is laid.” 

There’s only one drawback to Vernon's 
plan to keep his hens working two shifts 
a day. The clock he uses to operate the 
light belongs on the family’s automatic gas 
furnace. So, when cold weather set in, 
Dad Elder dismantled the henhouse in- 
vention—and the hens have gone back on 
an eight-hour day. 





Have You Changed Your Address? 


American Gas Association, 
420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Below is my new address: 
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Pittsburgh Domestic Appliance Show Features 
Industrial Gas Exhibit 


URING the week of September 25- 

30, the gas companies serving the 
Greater Pittsburgh (Pa.) District, pro- 
moted their first domestic gas appliance 
show. This display was situated near the 
Better Homes Exhibit on the third floor 
of the Gulf Building. The primary pur- 
pose of the show was to promote greater 
interest in modern gas appliances for the 
home. In this respect it was successful, 
for the participating gas companies and 
appliance manufacturers all secured a list 
of prospects and closed many sales among 
the 5,000 visitors. 

The visitors were routed through sev- 
eral aisles, the first of which consisted 
of several modern gas kitchens, a base- 
ment room displaying house heating 
equipment, and a laundry featuring a 
water heater and a clothes drier. The 
aisle terminated in a central room con- 
taining a huge box, enclosing 1,000 cu.ft. 
of space, which gave all a visual concep- 
tion of the volume occupied by 1,000 
cu.ft. of gas. This same room contained 
a display of products commonly found in 
the home, and which were made with the 
aid of industrial natural gas. Visitors 
thén were directed through two aisles 
along which the appliance manufacturers’ 
booths were located, and back into the 
central room again. 





Part of Industrial Gas Exhibit at Pittsburgh 
Domestic Appliance Show 


By H. J. Williams 
Equitable Gas Company 


The space allotted to the display of 
products made with the aid of industrial 
natural gas, occupied one wall of the 
central room. 

The idea behind this industrial display 
was to emphasize the fact that natural 
gas is used in some process of the manu- 
facture of practically everything found 
around the home. In order to do this, 
many of the local industrial gas customers 
who manufacture products used in the 
home, were to contribute a few samples 
or articles that could be placed in the 
display. All were eager to cooperate, 
and the difficult problem was not to se- 
cure sufficient material, but rather to 
restrict the customers’ display to the 
space available. 

Following is a list of some products 
included in the exhibit: 

A panel of copper products, roofing 
materials, spouting, nails; a panel of 
wrought iron hardware; steel wire prod- 
ucts—nails, wire rope, chicken wire, 
screen door springs; stainless steel prod- 
ucts; building brick and clay products; 
wall board and lumber; iron and steel 
pipe and fittings; electric wire and con- 
duit; paint, varnish, and lacquers; elec- 
tric fixtures and lamp bulbs; bathroom 
equipment; wall and floor tile; linoleum; 
tooth paste tubes and caps; razor blades; 
shoes; bed spring and mattress; cloth, 
artificial silks; glass bottles and jars; 
bottle caps and jar lids; cardboard boxes 
and wax paper; mirrors and picture 
frames; pictures and printed material; 
chinaware—bisque, glazed, and finished; 
glassware and goblets as blown, cut, and 
finished; stainless salt shaker tops; 
kitchen utensils, aluminum, stainless, and 
enameled ware, and food products. 

The part natural gas plays in the pro- 
duction of each of these items was briefly 
summarized on small display cards. 

When the show opened it was found 
that this industrial display attracted so 
much attention that one man was sta- 
tioned in the central room to describe it 
to visitors. He found that women were 
particularly interested and surprised when 
they found that all these articles were 
made with the aid of natural gas. It 
was also found that items shown in the 
various stages of manufacture, such as the 
chinaware and glass goblets, have an 


educational appeal that enhances their 
attention-getting possibilities. These items 
were of more than ordinary interest to 
the visitors. 

An analysis of this exhibit indicates 
that displays featuring industrial applica- 
tions of gas, can be used to help develop 
the domestic load by making the public 
more gas-conscious. Undoubtedly some 
of the drawing power of a display of an 
industrial nature in a domestic appliance 
show, is due to the fact that it was new, 
unexpected, and exhibited articles familiar 
to the average domestic customer. All 
domestic customers know that ranges, 
water heaters, and house heating boilers 
use gas and consequently expected to find 
such appliances in a domestic appliance 
show, but the fact that practically every- 
thing in the home is made with the aid 
of natural gas came as a surprise, espe- 
cially of the women, and secured the 
attention that naturally goes to the un- 
usual, 

Stressing the idea that natural gas is 
widely used in manufacturing so many 
different articles, undoubtedly helps to 
impress people with the adaptability and 
economy of natural gas as the modern 
fuel to fulfill the heating requirements 
in their homes. Consequently, these peo- 

(Continued on page 521) 





Another glimpse of Industrial Gas Display 
at Pittsburgh Exhibition 
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HOME SERVICE COMMITTEE 
DOROTHY E. SHANK, Chairman F JESSIE McQUEEN, Secretary oO. 
“si 
Home Service Helps To Build and Retain 

Load in Philadelphia 7 

atrr 

D heem potentiali- tere 

ties of the home of 

service department for 

in building and re- of 

taining the gas load det 

have received too hot 

little appreciation. and 

This is the philoso- ae 

phy which has os 

guided Miss Bea- a5 

trice Cole Wagner, Zs 

home service direc- "8 

‘ tor of the Philadel- 

Beatrice C. Wagner ohis Gas Works Sas 
Company, Philadel- om 

phia, Pa., in expanding the activities of the 
her department and advertising home serv- ia 
ice to the entire personnel of the company. feat 
“In almost every phase of gas appliance aE 
selling there is some opportunity for the part 
Home Service woman either to create pros- ¥ 3 
pects, clinch sales or keep the customer 1706 
sold on the appliance,” Miss Wagner said, amir 
outlining the program undertaken by her dam 
department this year. and 
“In addition to their routine work of in a 
following up sales of kitchen appliances, cont: 
conducting regular cooking demonstrations dicat 
on the sales floors and of assisting custom- “T able-of-the-Month”—wedding breakfast prac 
birds 

ers with cooking problems, our home serv- conti 

ice instructors are available at all times for mont 
special demonstrations in dealer stores and woo 
for talks on cooking, and other details of airpl 

kitchen management before special groups, bon 
clubs, schools, etc.,”” she continued. : 

“While the home service division is a be 
‘service’ organization in the fullest sense expe: 
of the word and its cooking classes are the 

conducted without the slightest tinge of way. 
commercialism, we exert an influence upon Th 
sales—for that very reason—of the most in mi 

powerful sort! open 

“For example, when a cooperative dealer 1813 
is appointed—whether he is a small neigh- closec 
borhood plumber or a large downtown de- sisted 
partment store, the home service departt- cyline 
ment contributes a service in the form of Srick 
a series of cooking demonstrations and lec- oa 
tures for his customers which builds im- ‘nd ; 
mediate prestige and good will for the new charg 
enterprise. In some of the leading de- top, t 
partment stores of the city the model gas aes 
kitchens installed under the direction of the la 
the home service division have attracted Sho 
more shoppers to their housewares depart- Clann 
ments than any previous event and has re- design 
A model kitchen sponsored by Philadelphia Gas Works Company (Continued on page 521) was a 
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Gas 


Ses reliable and rapid detection of com- 
bustible and/or irrespirable gases in an 
atmosphere in the field has long been of in- 
terest to many industries. Numerous types 
of apparatus have been suggested or used 
for this purpose, including the various types 
of flame safety lamps; carbon monoxide 
detectors; combustible gas indicators of the 
hot wire type; explosion apparatus; density 
and diffusion apparatus; and detectors de- 
pendent on the measurement of the heat 
developed when combustible gases are 
brought into contact with catalytic ma- 
terials; the contraction in volume due to 
combustion; and the refractive index and 
thermal conductivity of gases. 

This paper briefly reviews the progress 
that has been made in gas detection instru- 
ments; summarizes the factors determining 
the suitability of apparatus for gas detec- 
tion purposes in the field; and discusses the 
features of a newly developed portable gas 
indicator that should find many applications, 
particularly in the gas industry. 

The literature states’ that as early as 
1700, coal mine atmospheres were ex- 
amined in England for the presence of fire 
damp (methane, or a mixture of methane 
and air) by lowering a dog down the shaft 
in a basket. When the dog entered a level 
containing fire damp, he would howl, in- 
dicating the necessity for ventilation. The 
practice of using small animals, such as 
birds and mice, as gas detectors has been 
continued to the present time. Only last 
month the newspapers reported that a 
woodchuck was carried in the transatlantic 
airplane “The American Nurse” as a car- 
bon monoxide detector. 

Open candle flames were also employed 
in the early days of coal mining and it has 
been stated’ that the miners became very 
expert in judging the general character of 
the atmosphere in this crude and unsafe 
way. 

The danger and frequency of explosions 
in mines, due in part at least to the use of 
open flames, led Dr. W. R. Clanny about 
1813 to design what was probably the first 
closed flame safety lamp. This lamp’ con- 
sisted of a candle supported within a 
cylindrical body containing a window of 
thick glass. Air for supporting combus- 
tion was forced by a bellows through a 
tube and water seal at the base of the lamp, 
and the combustion products were dis- 
charged through a similar device at the 
top, the upper water seal also serving as 
a water jacket to cool the upper part of 
the lamp. 

Shorty after the introduction of the first 
Clanny lamp, George Stephenson’ (1815) 
designed a closed flame lamp in which air 
was admitted underneath the flame through 


By S. S. Tomkins 


Assistant Chief Chemist, Consolidated Gas 
Co. of New York 


tubes or a series of perforated plates and 
the products of combustion were discharged 
through a similarly protected outlet. One 
of the modifications of Stephenson’s lamp 
was noted for its tendency to extinguish in 
explosive mixtures. 

In the same year, Sir Humphrey Davy* 
revealed that a long tube, metal canal or 
wire gauze, with suitably proportioned 
openings, prevented the propagation of ex- 
plosions; and that the light in the lamp 





Mr. Tomkins’ paper on “Gas De- 
tection Instruments” was adjudged 
the best of its kind presented before 
any A.G.A. meeting in 1932, and 
consequently he was presented with 
the coveted Beal Medal at the 1933 
Convention in Chicago. In further 
acknowledgment of his splendid ac- 
complishment, George B. Cortelyou, 
president of the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New York, wrote Mr. 
Tomkins as follows: 


New York, N. Y. 
October 4, 1933. 
Dear Mr. Tomkins: 


I note from the records of the 
A. G. A. Convention recently held at 
Chicago the award to you of the 
Beal Medal for the best technical 
paper presented at Association meet- 
ings during the year. 

Mr. Morris advises me that your 
Paper was inspired by the work 
which you and your department as- 
sociates have been doing for the last 
two years in the development of an 
instrument for determining the pres- 
ence of undesirable gases in man- 
holes and other subsurface structures, 
and of the aid that this instrument 
has been in searching for potential 
hazards in the work of the Distribu- 
tion Department, also aiding in the 
safe operation of our plants. 

I am particularly pleased that a 
member of our technical staff has 
obtained this outstanding award. 

With hearty congratulations, be- 
lieve me, 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Geo. B. Cortelyou. 


Mr. Tomkins’ paper was read before 
the Technical Section October 11, 
1932, at Atlantic City, N. J. 











Detection Instruments 


would extinguish in an explosive mixture 
of fire damp and air. 

In 1883, Marsaut® designed a lamp hav- 
ing two features that differed from its 
predecessors, namely, two gauzes and a 
shield or bonnet, both of which were im- 
portant advances toward greater safety. The 
modern Wolf and Koehler lamps embody 
these improvements and in addition are 
equipped with internal igniters, eliminat- 
ing the necessity for igniting the lamp from 
an outside source. Other important fea- 
tures of these latter two lamps are that they 
burn naphtha or gasoline instead of the 
heavier oils, and that the air for combus- 
tion enters the flame chamber through 
gauze-protected openings at the bottom, as 
well as through the double gauzes above 
the lamp chimney. 

Flame safety lamps have been used for 
the detection of methane for over a century, 
and have proven comparatively satisfactory 
in this service. 

In 1878, E. H. Liveing* described an in- 
dicator for detecting very small quantities 
of flammable gas and for estimating the 
proportion present. The Liveing indicator 
depended upon the principle that an elec- 
trically heated platinum wire in contact 
with an atmosphere containing methane, 
glows more brightly than a similar wire 
heated in pure air, the difference in lumi- 
nosity being proportional to the amount of 
methane present. The Martienssen’ detec- 
tor of the present day operates upon a 
similar principle, the presence and ap- 
proximate percentage of methane being 
shown by its effect upon the color or 
brightness of an electrically heated filament 
consisting of two legs of platinum alloy 
wire extending from terminals to a loop 
whose center has a coating of palladium 
salts. 

In 1894, a U. S. Patent® was granted to 
B. C. Tilghman disclosing a type of gas 
detector that has come to be known as the 
hot wire type of combustible gas indicator, 
many modifications of which have appeared 
commercially within the past few years 
and have been adapted for use in many 
fields. The principle of this detector, as 
described in the Specification forming a 
part of the Tilghman patent, is that the 
burning of a combustible gas on the surface 
of an electrically heated metallic filament 
causes an increase in its electrical resistance, 
which is proportional to the amount of com- 
bustible present and which may be con- 
veniently measured by means of a Wheat- 
stone bridge. 

It will be noted that the principle of the 
Tilghman detector is very similar to that of 
the living indicator, differing only in meas- 
uring the increase in the electrical resist- 









ance of a hot wire in contact with the atmos- 
phere under test instead of the increase 
in luminosity. Several indicators now on 
the market utilize a further modification of 
this principle, measuring the increase in the 
temperature of the hot wire rather than its 
increase in luminosity or electrical resistance. 

The Shaw gas tester” which depends for 
its operation on the explosive properties 
of mixtures of methane and air, was also 
described as early as 1894. This 
apparatus was a cumbersome 
laboratory device, requiring: con- 
siderable time to make a test. It 
is of interest however, because 
the modern, portable Jones gas 
detector utilizes the same prin- 
ciple. 

In 1915, G. A. Burrell” de- 
veloped a portable methane de- 
tector operating on the principle 
that the contraction in volume 
caused by burning methane in 
air is a measure of the quantity 
of methane present. Recent com- 
mercial models of this indicator 
may be obtained with scales cal- 
ibrated to indicate the percent- 
ages of petroleum vapor or hy- 
drogen in an atmosphere. 

In addition to the above, 
many devices have been devel- 
oped which operate on density, 
diffusion or thermal conductivity 
principles, or which detect and 
estimate specific gases such as 
carbon monoxide. 


Factors Determining Suitability 
of Apparatus for Gas Detection 
Pur poses 
An apparatus to find broad 
application in the gas industry 
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Figure 1 


for detecting contaminating gases in atmos- 
pheres at the location where they occur 
should be capable of indicating: 
(a) Whether an atmosphere is safe for 
entry. 
(b) Whether an atmosphere presents an 
explosive hazard. 
(c) The kind of gases other than air 
present, as a means of determining 
the source of contamination. 


Figure 2 
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From the standpoint of safety 
of entry, it is necessary to de- 
termine that the atmosphere 
does not contain toxic gases in 
hazardous concentration and that 
the concentration of oxygen is 
sufficient to sustain respiration. 
Carbon monoxide is the most 
toxic of the gases normally en- 
countered and the detection 
method should be capable of 
indicating its presence in con- 
centrations of the order of 
0.05 per cent,” since even this 
low concentration will cause se- 
rious physiological disturbances 
upon prolonged exposure. Other 
toxic constituents which may 
normally be met include gaso- 
line, naphtha, and benzol or 
other light oil vapors, but the 
toxic concentrations of these are 
of such larger magnitude that 
it is believed that a detection 
method that would show the 
presence of 0.15 per cent™ of 
combustible gas in air would 
prove adequate. Ammonia, hy- 
drogen sulphide and sulphur di- 
oxide are other toxic gases en- 
countered in some operations, 
but these gases are usually less important 
than carbon monoxide. Ammonia and sul- 
phur dioxide are pungent and irritating, so 
that a person avoids them instinctively. Hy- 
drogen sulphide has an odor like rotten eggs, 
and is very poisonous. High percentages of 
hydrogen sulphide may not be recognized 
because this gas paralyzes the olefactory 
nerve at the first whiff.“ A detection 
method should be capable of indicating the 
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presence of 0.02 per cent“ of hydrogen 
sulphide, as this amount will cause physio- 
logical disturbances on prolonged exposure. 

Carbon dioxide is generally not classed 
as poisonous and its asphyxiating effect is 
primarily associated with its substitution 
for oxygen in the air. A person can breathe” 
air containing 3% to 4% carbon dioxide 
with no greater discomfort than an in- 
crease in the rate of breathing. At 5% 
the breathing becomes laborious and 6%™ 
is regarded as the critical point. Man is 
sufficiently adaptable to get along fairly 
well in an atmosphere containing 17% of 
oxygen, provided toxic gases and vapors are 
absent. In so far as carbon dioxide is con- 
cerned then, the detection method need only 
determine 
that the at- 
mosphere is 
not so defi- 
cient in oxy- 
gen as to 
cause discom- 
fort. 

In deter- 
mining the 
safety of an 
atmosphere 
with respect 
to an explo- 
sive hazard, it 
is necessary to 
know whether 
combustible 
gases are pres- 
ent in concen- 
tration ap- 
proaching or 
exceeding the 
lower explo- 
sive limit, 
and whether 
sufficient oxy- 
gen is present 
to support 
combustion. 
The presence 
of abnormal 
quantities of 
inert gas, 
such as Car- 
bon dioxide 
or nitrogen, 
narrows the explosive range. The presence 
of combustible gas in concentration above 
the upper explosive limit becomes a hazard 
upon mixture with air, as in ventilating op- 
erations. To be entirely satisfactory from 
the standpoint of explosion hazard, the 
means selected should be capable of de- 
termining the combustible gas concentration 
in an atmosphere with reference to the 
lower explosive limit, regardless of what 
the particular combustible gas or vapor 
may be, and of showing that sufficient oxy- 
gen is present in or may be added to the 
atmosphere to form an explosive mixture. 

Identification of the kind of combustible 
gases present, and their source, can be ob- 
tained by the use of some form of gas 
analysis, but most methods of gas analysis 
are time consuming and not desirable for 
field use if simpler methods of identifica- 


tion are available. To differentiate be- 
tween manufactured fuel gases and com- 
bustible gases from other sources, advan- 
tage may be taken of the fact that all the 
usual manufactured fuel gases distributed 
in the United States contain carbon mon- 
oxide, which will serve as an indication. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that 
the presence in an atmosphere of carbon 
monoxide does not constitute proof of the 
presence of manufactured fuel gas, but 
merely an inferential indication, since car- 
bon monoxide is a constituent of other in- 
dustrial gases, such as the exhaust gas of 
automotive engines or the gas generated 
through the breakdown of certain electrical 
insulation materials. 





Figure 3 


Other practical requirements of an in- 
strument for use in the field are that it 
should be compact and of minimum weight; 
that it should be capable of being carried 
from the body in such a manner as not to 
encumber the wearer; that it should be 
capable of speedy detection of the atmos- 
phere condition; that the operation be 
simple and safe; and that it produce results 
which may be readily interpreted. 


Limitations of Various Types of Gas 
Detectors 

The limitations of the various types of 
gas detectors or indicators in field service 
are summarized below from the viewpoint 
of the suitability requirements just re- 
viewed. 

The carbon monoxide detectors, as the 
term implies, are intended to indicate the 
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presence of carbon monoxide and, with 
certain types of devices, the concentration 
as well. They do not indicate the kind or 
concentration of other combustible or toxic 
gases that may be present, nor do they show 
whether an oxygen deficiency exists. 

Flame safety lamps will indicate whether 
an atmosphere is deficient in oxygen and 
whether combustible gases are present. In 
the case of oxygen deficiencies the lamp 
flame shortens as the oxygen content of the 
atmosphere becomes progressively lower, 
and is extinguished when the concentration 
of oxygen is reduced to 17 per cent or less. 
In the presence of combustible gas, the 
flame elongates as the lower explosive limit 
concentration is approached, and is extin- 
guished ap- 
proximately 
at the lower 
explosive 
limit -concen- 
tration. How- 
ever, these 
lamps give no 
information 
as to the tox- 
icity of a sus- 
pected atmos- 
phere, or as 
to the kind 
of gas pres- 
ent. They 
also have two 
objectionable 
features from 
the stand- 
point of 
safety when 
used in field 
service where 
unknown 
gases are 
likely to be 
encountered; 
namely, the 
need for plac- 
ing the lamp 
into the body 
of an atmos- 
phere in or- 
der to make a 
test, and the 
fact that the 
safety screens are ineffective in preventing 
flame propagation when certain combustible 
gases are present. 

Combustible gas indicators of the hot 
wire type determine the content of com- 
bustible gas in an atmosphere in approxi- 
mate percentage of the lower explosive 
limit, provided the atmosphere contains an 
ample excess of oxygen over that required 
to effect complete combustion of the gas 
present. They indicate the true concentra- 
tion of combustible gas only when the kind 
of gas present is known, but do not detect 
an oxygen deficiency; nor do they indicate 
the presence of toxic gas, or the kind of 
combustible gas in an unknown atmosphere. 

Detectors dependent on explosibility will 
indicate whether the concentration of com- 
bustible gas in an atmosphere is within 
the explosive range, below the lower ex- 
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plosive limit, or above the upper explosive 
limit, and whether the atmosphere is de- 
ficient in oxygen. They do not indicate 
the kind of combustible gas present or the 
toxicity of the atmosphere. 

Devices depending upon the contraction 
produced on combustion of the suspected 
atmosphere indicate the concentration of the 
combustible gas they are calibrated for, pro- 
vided sufficient oxygen is present to sup- 
port its combustion. They do not detect 
an oxygen deficiency, nor do they indicate 
the toxicity or kind of combustible 
gas present in an unknown atmos- 
phere. 

Density, diffusion, refraction and 
thermal conductivity apparatus indi- 
cate the concentration of the gases 
they are calibrated for. Their ac- 
curacy depends largely on the mag- 
nitude of the difference between the 
density, rate of diffusion, refractive 
index or thermal conductivity of the 
gas under detection, and air. These 
devices do not differentiate between 
combustible and non-combustible 
gases, and furnish no information re- 
garding the explosibility or toxicity 
of an unknown atmosphere. 

Devices dependent on the measure- 
ment of the heat developed when 
combustible gases are brought into 
contact with catalytic materials, de- 
termine the concentration of the gas 
for which they are calibrated, but do 
not indicate the explosibility, toxicity 
or kind of gas present in an un- 
known atmosphere. 

These limitations are not to be in- 
terpreted as indicating that the above 
instruments are not serviceable for 
particular purposes. For example, 
the flame safety lamp has been used 
by several utility companies for the 
detection of natural gas in manholes. 
These companies and the maker of 
the lamp have recognized however, 
that the introduction of the lamp 
into an atmosphere containing com- 
bustible gases of relatively high hy- 
drogen content is likely to cause an 
explosion and have stated that the 
lamp shall not be used under such 
conditions. To avoid the necessity 
for placing the safety lamp into the 
body of atmosphere under test, the 
Utility Survey Commission of Greater 
Pittsburgh designed a sheet metal 
base for use with the lamp in test- 
ing the atmospheres of manholes and 
street openings. This base  sur- 
rounds the lower part of the lamp, 
and is provided with a tube on the 
bottom which is inserted into the at- 
mosphere to be tested. By using the 
base, the atmosphere under test is 
drawn into the flame chamber of 
the lamp and its effect on the flame 
characteristics may be observed. 

Explosibility apparatus has been 
used with marked success in the 
testing of manhole atmospheres in 
Boston, Mass., * where compre- 
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hensive survey work has been in progress 
for the past few years. 

Combustible gas indicators of the hot 
wire type, and carbon monoxide detectors, 
particularly the palladium chloride ampoule, 
have also been used with considerable suc- 
cess in similar services. 


Development of a Gas Indicator Having 
General Utility 

The individual limitations of the gas 

detection instruments previously described 








Figure 4 
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led the company with which the writer is 
connected to undertake the development of 
a’ combination of detection instruments 
which would indicate whether an atmos- 
phere is safe for entry, whether it contains 
combustible gases in concentration present- 
ing an explosive hazard, whether com- 
bustible gases if present are the product of 
gas manufacturing processes, and at the 
same time fulfill the practical requirements 
as to weight, portability, safety and sim- 
plicity of operation. The result has been a 
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combination of a carbon monoxide detector, 
a combustible gas indicator of the hot wire 
type, and a wick-type flame safety lamp 
of special design. Provision is made for 
aspirating the atmosphere to be tested from 
its source, and the detection apparatus is 
fitted with adequate flame arrestors to pre- 
vent propagation of flame to the main body 
of the atmosphere. 

This combination has been used in the 
Company's service for the past two years 
and has met its varied needs satisfactorily. 
During this period the apparatus has under- 
gone various refinements which are em- 
bodied in the present apparatus. Its appli- 
cations have included the determination of 
atmosphere conditions in confined spaces 
such as manholes, tanks, and the space 
above the piston of waterless holders; the 
location of the point of leakage from gas 
mains in connection with bar hole surveys; 
and the determination of the end point in 
purging operations involving the displace- 
ment of flammable gas by means of inert 
gases. 

Figures 1 and 2 show two views of the 
instrument, and Figure 3 shows how it is 
carried from the shoulders of the observer 
when ready for use. 

The apparatus is assembled so that the 
atmosphere under test is drawn in turn 
through the sampling hose, the carbon mon- 
oxide detector chamber and combustible 
gas indicator, and forced into the flame 
space of the safety lamp by means of an 


aspirator bulb located between the com- 
bustible gas indicator and safety lamp. 

The complete instrument weighs approxi- 
mately 17 pounds. It is suspended from 
the shoulders by a leather harness in such 
a manner as to cause little discomfort even 
when carried throughout the day. Any 
reasonably intelligent person can be taught 
the use of this instrument in a day. 

The carbon monoxide indicator is a piece 
of absorbent paper wetted at the time of use 
with a solution containing 2 per cent by 
weight of palladium chloride, which black- 
ens on exposure to an atmosphere contain- 
ing carbon monoxide to the amount of 
0.05 per cent. It indicates the presence 
or absence of carbon monoxide in toxic 
concentration, but no attempt is other- 
wise made to interpret the finding quanti- 
tatively. The palladium chloride test 
paper is also discolored® by the presence 
in an atmosphere of 0.01 per cent or 
more of hydrogen sulphide, 10 to 15 
per cent or more of gasoline vapor, 1 per 
cent or more of ethylene or 5 per cent or 
more of hydrogen. Lead acetate solution 
has been used successfully in the indi- 
cator to differentiate between carbon mon- 
oxide and hydrogen sulphide. 

The combustible gas indicator is of the 
hot wire type. The value of this type of 
combustible gas indicator is due to the fact 
that it will indicate the relative explosibility 
of a mixture of the common flammable 





Figure 5 
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gases and air with respect to the lower 
explosive limit, regardless of what the 
lower explosive limit of the particular 
flammable gas present may be. It is neces- 
sary to have present in the mixture an 
ample excess of oxygen over that required 
to support combustion. The principle upon 
which the combustible gas indicator of the 
type selected operates depends upon the 
fact that the burning of a combustible gas 
on the surface of a heated metallic filament 
causes an increase in its electrical resistance. 
The heated filament is connected in one 
arm of a balanced Wheatstone Bridge cir- 
cuit. When the filament is exposed to a 
combustible gas-air mixture, the resultant 
combustion throws the electrical circuit out 
of balance and current flows through the 
galvanometer, causing a deflection of the 
needle. The magnitude of the deflection 
is approximately proportional to the con- 
centration of the combustible component 
and is indicated on a scale that is grad- 
uated with reference to the explosibility 
of the mixture. 

The scale of the instrument illustrated 
is divided into 15 major divisions, which 
permits calibration of the instrument with 
mixtures containing known amounts of any 
combustible gas in air in concentration 
below the lower explosive limit. To facili- 
tate interpretation in the field, the scale 
is also colored white, yellow, orange and 
red. The white section (0 to 1) indicates 
that, for all practical purposes, the atmos- 
phere is free of combustible gas. 
The yellow section (1 to 6) in- 
dicates that the atmosphere con- 
tains a nominal concentration 
of combustible gas. The orange 
and red sections indicate that 
the atmosphere contains a dan- 
gerous combustible gas content 
which approaches the lower 
explosive limit or is within the 
explosive range. 

The wick-type flame safety 
lamp serves the double purpose 
of showing whether the atmos- 
phere is deficient in oxygen for 
respiration, and whether it con- 
tains sufficient oxygen to give a 
true reading on the combustible 
gas indicator, since experiments 
have shown that a true read- 
ing will be obtained if the oxy- 
gen content is sufficient to sup- 
port combustion of the lamp 
flame. 

The lamp used in the indi- 
cator has been made suitable 
and safe for testing unknown 
atmospheres by replacing the 
usual air admission protecting 
ring with a special admission 
ring, designed to permit aspira- 
tion of the atmosphere to be 
tested into the combustion space 
of the wick flame. 

Other important features of 
the combined apparatus are: 

A shield is provided around 
the carbon monoxide chamber 
and the upper part of the flame 








safety lamp which conducts the 
heat developed by the lamp to 
the carbon monoxide test cham- 
ber, thereby warming it and 
speeding the reaction between 
the palladium chloride and car- 
bon monoxide, particularly in 
cold weather. 

The test papers and palladium 
chloride solution bottle used 
for the carbon monoxide test 
are carried in convenient pockets 
on the combustible gas indi- 
cator. 

The carbon monoxide test 
chamber is equipped with a by- 
pass so that a part of the 
sample may be trapped in the 
chamber and tested while ob- 
servations are made with the 
combustible gas indicator and 
flame safety lamp. 

The combustible gas indicator 
is equipped with effective flame 
arrestors at the inlet and out- 
let connections, which prevent 
propagation of flame to the 
main body of atmosphere under 
test, even though pure hydro- 
gen be the combustible gas in 
the atmosphere. 

The combustible gas indicator 
is provided with a three way 
device which permits the aspi- 
ration through the indicator of 
pure air, the atmosphere alone, 
or a mixture of air and the at- 
mosphere under test. The air 
inlet of the three way device 
is equipped with a needle valve which al- 
lows control of the quantity of air ad- 
mitted in mixture with the atmosphere un- 
der test. The simultaneous introduction 
of air with the sample is required when 
the concentration of combustible gas in the 
sample is greater than the lower explosive 
limit, and when the sample is deficient in 
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Figure 6 


oxygen, both of which conditions are in- 
dicated by the flame safety lamp. 


Method of Using the Indicator 


In use, the indicator is always operated 
in fresh air. The free end of the sampling 
hose is placed at the point where tests are 


TABLE I 
INTERPRETATION OF OBSERVATIONS 
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desired. The atmosphere is aspirated 
through the apparatus. Observations are 
made of the action of the lamp flame and 
of the combustible gas indicator reading, 
and the color of the test paper after 10 min- 
utes’ exposure is compared with a freshly 
wetted test paper. From these observations 
an interpretation may be made of the con- 
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Palladium Chloride 





Test Paper 
a Indicator Color of | Color Change After 10 
Condition Safety Lamp Flame Characteristics Reading Scale Minutes Atmosphere Condition Indicated 
1 Flame burns at norma) height. 0 to 1. White. No change in color. Safe for Entry. Air, substantially free from com- 


bustible gases. 





2 Flame tends A lengthen and may extin- 


Higher than 6. 


Orange Color changes to black. 


Unsafe for Entry. Combustible gas indicated in 














guish. (Note or Red. meine aj ing or exceeding lower 
explosive limi m monoxide indicated. 
3 Flame tends to lengthen and may extinguish. Higher than 6. Orange No change in color. Unsafe for Entry. Combustible gas indicated in 
(Note 1) or Red. concentration approaching or cating lower ex- 
plosive limit. 
+ Flame burns with no significant change in 1 to 6. Yellow. Color changes to black. Unsafe for Entry. Combustible gas indicated in 
length. nominal concentration. Carbon monoxide indi- 
cated 
5 Flame burns with no significant change in 1 to 6. Yellow. No change in color. Unsafe for Entry. Combustible gas indicated in 
length. nominal concentration. 
6 Flame shortens and is extinguished. (Note 1) 0 to 1. White. No change in color. Unsafe for Entry. Atmosphere deficient in oxygen, 


substantially free from combustible gas. 





Note 1. When the flame is extinguished, and the Combustible Gas Indicator reading is lower than 10, admit air and the sample under test to the combustible 
gas saeenter and observe whether the reading i is increased thereby. Record the maximum combustible gas indicator reading obtained (either before or on admission 


of air) 
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dition of the atmosphere as indicated in 
Table 1. 


The following examples will illustrate the 
application of this table: 


ConpITION 1. The burning of the safety 
lamp flame at normal height in the sample 
of atmosphere, concurrently with a com- 
bustible gas indicator reading in the white 
section of the scale and with no change in 
the color of the palladium chloride test 
paper are an indication that the sampled 
atmosphere is safe. 


CONDITION 2. The lengthening and ex- 
tinguishing of the safety lamp flame, con- 
currently with a combustible gas indicator 
reading in the orange or red section of the 
scale and the blackening of the palladium 
chloride test paper, indicate the double 
hazard of combustible gas in concentration 
approaching or exceeding the lower explo- 
sive limit and the probable presence of car- 
bon monoxide in toxic quantity. 


CONDITION 3. The same flame charac- 
teristics and combustible gas indicator read- 
ing, but with no change in the color of the 
palladium chloride test paper, indicate a 
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similar concentration of combustible gas but 
shows the absence of carbon monoxide. 


ConpDITION 6. The shortening and ex- 
tinguishing of the safety lamp flame, con- 
currently with a combustible gas indicator 
reading in the white section of the scale 
and with no change in the color of the 
palladium chloride test paper, indicate the 
atmosphere is practically free of combustible 
gas but is deficient in oxygen and hence 
irrespirable. 

Since certain combustible gases which do 
not react with palladium chloride are toxic, 
it is believed desirable to consider any un- 
known atmosphere irrespirable which shows 
a combustible gas indicator reading in the 
yellow, orange or red section of the scale. 

In cases where it is desired only to de- 
termine whether an atmosphere contains 
carbon monoxide or hydrogen sulphide, and 
whether it is deficient in oxygen or con- 
tains combustible gas, but where knowledge 
of the concentration of combustible gas is 
not required, a combination of the modified 
safety lamp and carbon monoxide. chamber, 
as illustrated in Figure 4 should prove 
useful. 

Should only information be desired as 
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to the presence of an oxygen deficiency or 
of combustible gas, the modified flame safety 
lamp shown in Figure 5 will meet the re- 
quirements. 

The lamp in both of these devices is pro- 
vided with an effective flame arrestor. 

These three indicators: the combination 
of the carbon monoxide detector, the com- 
bustible gas indicator and the modified flame 
safety lamp; the combination of the car- 
bon monoxide detector and the modified 
flame safety lamp; and the modified flame 
safety lamp alone, permit the selection of 
an instrument for a specific purpose at a 
minimum of cost. 


EXPERIMENTAL TESTS 
Carbon Monoxide Indicator 


Solutions containing concentrations of 
palladium chloride ranging from 1 per 
cent to 5 per cent by weight have been 
tested periodically over a period of four 
months to determine their stability and 
Sensitivity in indicating toxic quantities 
of carbon monoxide in an atmosphere. 
These solutions are now just as sensitive 
as when first prepared. Figure 6 shows 
three test papers which were prepared with 
the solution containing 2 per 
cent by weight of palladium 
chloride. The second and third 
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Tests have also shown that 
the addition of sufficient glycer- 
ine or ethylene glycol to the 








palladium chloride solution to 
prevent freezing at 0° F. does 
not appreciably affect the sensi- 
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indicator selected will indicate, 
for a mixture of the common 
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Figure 7 


Results obtained on testing prepared mixtures of selected combustible gases and air with combustible 
gas indicator 
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ployed for testing mixtures con- 








taining a known combustible 
gas, an accurate determination 
of the concentration present can 
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be obtained by reference to a 
calibration curve similar to 
those in Figure 7. 





The hot wire or filament is 
the part of the combustible gas 
indicator, the characteristics of 
which are most likely to vary 
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and affect the accuracy of the 
instrument. To obtain an idea 
of these characteristics, eight 





new filaments were tested in 
mixtures of manufactured gas 
in air in several concentrations 
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up to the lower explosive limit. 
Figure 8, compares the maxi- 
mum, minimum and average 





readings obtained with these 
filaments and shows that the 
maximum deviation is equiva- 
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lent to an accuracy of plus or 
minus 0.5 per cent of the man- 
ufactured gas tested. 

The filament deteriorates with 
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continued use, its effective life 
being terminated when its re- 
sistance increases to a point 



































such that a zero scale adjust- 
ment cannot be made in fresh 
air. The life of the filament is 
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dependent upon the concentra- 
tions of flammable gases in the 
atmospheres tested, but tests 
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Figure 8 


ing work for about 25 or 30 
operating hours. 


Comparison of maximum, minimum and average results obtained on testing eight combustible gas The use of the combustible 


indicator filaments in prepared mixtures of manufactured gas and air 








lower explosive limit concentrations in air. 











gas indicator in field service re- 
quires that it be capable of op- 
erating reliably over a wide 
range of temperature. Figure 9 compares 




















Gas Analysis Explosive Limi Figure 7 shows the results obtained on the results of tests made with the indicator 
: testing the prepared mixtures of these gases at temperatures of 75° F. and 0° F. Mix- 
Carbon Monoxide co, 68% 125 es and air with the combustible gas indicator. tures of air and methane in various concen- 
Hydrogen Hp 99.7 % 4.1 Si It is to be particularly noted that the read- trations up to the lower explosive limit 
ae ate = @ i as ings obtained with the indicator for the were used in these tests, which indicate that 
Sinaia CsHi2 1000 % 1.45%19 mixtures containing lower explosive limit while the readings. at 0° F. were slightly 
Manufactured Gas oye 7 6.3 % concentrations of each of these gases in air, lower than at 75° F., the accuracy was of 
Oz 0.85% lie either within the orange or red colored in Gute of G4 2s i nk 
co 17.50% sections of the meter scale, which indicates a a Sr Pe ee eS See. 
Cit, 14.984 the presence of a dangerous combustible The effect of high concentrations of cat- 
— Se gas content approaching or exceeding the bon dioxide and nitrogen on the accuracy 
; saute lower explosive limit concentration. This  °f the combustible gas indicator has also 
indication is adequate for the purposes of been determined. These test data are sum- 
be. Tests were made on mixtures of air the usual field testing work where unknown marized in the Table No. 2 in comparison 
containing known amounts of carbon mon- combustible gas mixtures may be encoun- with the concentrations of manufactured 
oxide, ethylene, hydrogen, manufactured tered. However, when the indicator is em- | gas in mixture with air alone, giving the 
gas, methane, pentane and commercial pro- 
pane (Pyrofax) in concentrations up to TABLE 2 
their respective lower explosive limits. Meth- 
ane, pentane and Pyrofax were selected be- Composition of Mixture, % by Vol. 
cause they are representative of natural gas, Inert Gas Combustible Con. of Mfd. Gas Difference in 
gasoline and propane or butane, respectively. Peer netiess yt =H] p ood conte ‘ 
Ethylene is an unsaturated hydrocarbon sim- Mfd. Gas Oxygen Nitrogen Dioxide Reading C.G. 1. Reading Gas, % by Vol. 
ulating the illuminants of manufactured an 33 ; 0.20 
fuel gases, and hydrogen, carbon monoxide 23 gs 86.85 5.6 2:9 0.25 
and methane are principal constituents of 5.05 11.40 83.55 9.1 5.2 0.35 
manufactured gases. 2.15 12.00 45.45 40.40 4.1 2.1 0.05 
The above table shows the analyses He 4 ye De xs $3 pag 4 


of the gases tested and their approximate 
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same combustible gas indicator 
readings. 

The data show that the com- 
bustible gas indicator will de- 
termine the concentration of 
manufactured gas in an atmos- 
phere containing high concen- 
trations of inert gas with an ac- 
curacy of plus or minus 0.3 
per cent, when the oxygen con- 
tent of the mixture is about 
10 per cent. 

Experiments have also been 
made to establish the effective- 
ness of the flame arrestors 
used with the combustible gas 
indicator and the flame safety 
lamp in preventing the propaga- 
tion of an explosion. Mixtures 
of hydrogen and air, rep- 
resenting compositions through- 
out the explosive range, were 
aspirated through the com- 
bustible gas indicator with 
the filament at operating tem- 
perature, and through the 
safety lamp with the flame 
burning. In no case did the 
explosion travel through the 
flame arrestors. Hydrogen was 
selected for these tests because 
its rate of flame propagation 
is much higher than for the 
other common combustible gases. 


Flame Safety Lamp 


The modified flame safety 
lamp has been tested for flame 
characteristics in the presence 
of an oxygen deficiency and 
combustible gas concentrations 
exceeding the lower explosive 
limit, and proved suitable for 
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Figure 9 


Comparison of results obtained on testing prepared mixtures of methane and air with combustible 
gas indicator at temperatures of 75° F. and O° F 
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1816, part 


1924, 
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Use of Windows for Novel Appeal During Holidays 


Christmas shoppers in New York were struck with the unique arrangement of the display windows of the Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York. Four windows, each displaying attractive gas appliances were deftly arranged so that the observer of the whole could read 
NOEL. The skillful arrangement produced much favorable comment and attracted unusual attention 
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FOR MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1933 | 
{ 
Issued November, 1933, by the Statistical Department of the American Gas Association 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
( 
PAUL RYAN, Statistician i 
« 
( 
COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE MANUFACTURED AND NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER ( 
Month of September Nine Months Ending September 30 
Per cent Per cent ; 
1933 1932 Change 1933 1932 Change 
Customers I 
Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 14,466,800 14,687,100 — 1.5 t 
Industrial and Commercial.................: 931,600 942,100 — 1.1 See September 1 
MM dae GPOs ston ckxas octnk vacedecintas 15,398,400 15,629,200 — 1.5 t 
Revenue (Dollars) . 
Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 34,267,100 36,167,900 — 5.3 368,967,200 399,168,600 — 7.6 | 
Industrial and Commercial................-. 14,532,900 13,706,200 + 6.0 138,091,400 143,891,600 — 46 c 
BE PGL Usaha snades $4 06ARedaE OE EMneae 48,800,000 49,874,100 — 2.2 507,058,600 543,060,200 — 6.6 € 
i 
h 
a 
t 
COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE MANUFACTURED GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1933 $ 
Customers a 
cn AAS cea take CLAS eee 9,455,500 9,659,000 — 2.1 P 
PT, a ighccccsbolesasbaseuenen 49,900 48,600 + 2.7 
Industrial and Commercial................ 483,500 487,800 —09 See September ii 
ES EES Os Pe RR IE 7,700 7,200 — y 
ME nao Cie Gans oc Aas 0 ows as ae eeu een 9,996,600 10,202,600 — 2.0 . 
Gas Sales (MCF) : 
RE ooo oes oa ec veec oe Ca akee 20,532,000 21,899,400 — 6.2 185,222,900 201,312,000 — 8.0 g 
ons vn cab wctnsccase nena 267,200 218,600 +22.2 15,215,800 15,572,200 ~—— 2a 0 
Industrial and Commercial ................: 6,648,400 5,949,000 +11.8 60,473,700 61,530,200 — 17 y 
I ae. oe cao kt ORs awe 130,900 146,300 — 1,355,700 1,448,800 es 
EE Tis wea ken de bed vac dden cenaeeniees 27,578,500 28,213,300 — 2.3 262,268,100 279,863,200 — 63 
R Doll 
—*< - me eS NO i Sind eT a 24,866,300 26,726,800 — 7.0 221,463,300 243,042,800 — 89 
BE ee ere 228,300 198,000 +15.3 10,510,700 11,662,500 — 99 
Industrial and Commercial ...............- 5,342,100 5,374,800 — 0.6 50,127,800 54,855,100 — 86 
IIE 3 bcd we kcal eae suet caeh sce 97,000 105,100 — 977,400 1,022,800 _ 
SE. GWE RE as de Gouawdeasaeekaegece oxen 30,533,700 32,404,700 — 5.8 283,079,200 310,583,200 — 89 $i 
& 
COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE NATURAL GAS INDUSTRY FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1933 A 
Customers at 
Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 4,961,400 4,979,500 — 0.4 it 
INN A 555: csvin ad cca. sre ad hee ane eee cadren 421,400 427,300 —14 1 
cha cel caceesu neat eaknncdss 13,400 13,200 + 1.5 See September re 
DE PINE UOMO 6 oc San Cet accavacnceas 4,100 5,100 —19.6 
IN, Sip cic ncsddccevadiduhaeasss 1,500 1,500 wnt P 
CD dab bidadlkdeccsavastancddbonaavdenss 5,401,800 5,426,600 — 0.5 8 
a 
Gas Sales (MCF) e 
Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 8,458,400 8,508,800 — 0.6 196,097,400 206,153,700 — 49 h 
OS ESOP RE A are 4,479,500 4,350,500 + 3.0 62,769,700 63,113,300 — 0.46 at 
I NG Kiana occa océbastedgetendeteyas 35,467,400 31,751,200 +11.7 258,184,900 251,973,600 + 2.5 
Main Line Industrial ...............e00e- 9,427,700 7,549,100 +24.9 92,318,000 80,220,800 +15.1 _ 
IN ‘ch 54.44 chad ted bees eeeenrn 1,005,300 455,700 — 6,702,900 6,436,700 — P. 
DE iideenckhasicts<euceniginuetonnes 58,838,300 52,615,300 +411.8 616,072,900 607,898,100 + 1.5 T 
tc 
Revenue (Dollars) 
Domestic (Including House Heating)........ 9,172,500 9,243,100 — 0.8 136,993,200 144,463,300 — 5.2 th 
TL is. sb ods awe oncacen bananas we " 2,012,300 2,096,600 — 4.0 28,578,000 29,624,200 — 35 E 
Industrial ....... enon va ev Newaeeeeuuanees 5,975,100 5,223,600 +14.4 47,538,100 48,141,900 — 13 : 
Main Line nS RR ee ot is Se 964,200 827,100 +16.6 9,790,400 9,251,300 + 58 St 
II as inns vrs dg oa beds omnes caer 142,200 79,000 — 1,079,700 996,300 — fir 
EN SERS. dh eace Wa iin 06 echelon hee 18,266,300 17,469,400 + 46 223,979,400 232,477,000 — 3.7 di 
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Gas Sales Gain in September 


‘ALES of manufactured and natural 

gas aggregated 86,416,800,000 cubic 
feet in September, an increase of nearly 
7 per cent over the corresponding month 
of the preceding year. 

In spite of augmented sales, however, 
revenues continued to lag, income for 
September amounting to $48,800,000 as 
compared with $49,874,100 in September 
a year ago, a decline of 2.2 per cent. 

Most of the sales expansion of the in- 
dustry was the result of pronounced in- 
creases in gas sales for industrial-commer- 
cial purposes, which averaged 14 per cent 
above the figures for September a year 
ago. Revenues from this class of busi- 
ness also gained, although not in pro- 
portion to increased volume, amounting 
to $14,532,900 in September as compared 
with $13,706,200 for the same month of 
the preceding year, an increase of 6 per 
cent. 

While sales of manufactured gas for 
domestic cooking, water heating, refrig- 
eration, etc., continued to run about 6 
per cent below a year ago, sales for house 
heating purposes registered a sharp gain, 
amounting to more than 22 per cent over 
the preceding year. Manufactured gas 
sales for industrial-commercial uses were 
also above those of a year ago by nearly 12 
per cent. 

Natural gas sales for domestic uses dur- 
ing September about equalled those of a 
year ago, while sales to ordinary indus- 
trial customers were up 12 per cent. Sales 
to large scale industrial users of natural 
gas showed a gain of nearly 25 per cent 
over the same month of the preceding 
year. 


Home Service 
Helps To Build and Retain 
Load in Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 510) 
sulted in an immediate gain in sales of 
gas tanges and other gas appliances.” 

With her staff of nineteen trained in- 
structors, Miss Wagner conducts a regular 
course in practical cookery once each week 
at the company’s principal showrooms. Dur- 
ing the 1932-33 winter season more than 
15,000 women attended these sessions and 
received valuable help on everyday cooking 
problems as well as suggestions for fancy 
or party menus. Most of the district offices 
also contain model kitchens, designed and 
equipped in the most modern manner, with 
home service representatives constantly in 
attendance to demonstrate appliances or 
consult with customers regarding menu 
planning, recipes, special diets and the like. 
This service is also extended to the cus- 
tomer’s home, upon request. 

Another of Miss Wagner's innovations 
this year is the “Table of the Month.” 
Each month a table set for a special occa- 
sion is displayed for a period of four or 
five days on all sales floors where model 
demonstration kitchens are located. These 


tables feature such occasions as an “Easter 
Dinner Party,” “Wedding Breakfast,” 
“Fourth of July Garden Party,” etc., ac- 
cording to season. Each is beautifully ex- 
ecuted with silver and china of modish 
design. Copies of the menu and recipes 
introduced have been distributed to as many 
as 3,000 persons visiting a display. 

The department also distributes through 
its sales floor kitchens each week a large 
number of printed recipe sheets containing 
recipes for new and appetizing dishes and 
daily menu suggestions. All recipes are 
thoroughly tested in the home service 
kitchen laboratory. A monthly bulletin of 
menu suggestions with complete recipes 
and timely hints by Miss Wagner is also 
published by the department and an elabo- 
rate new cookbook, illustrated in four 
colors, has been distributed to nearly 75,000 
customers this year. 

Newest of the home service division's 
many activities—and one that is unusual in 
many respects—is a “Kitchen Planning 
Headquarters.” Located in the Architects 
Building, Philadelphia, and in charge of a 
graduate architect and interior decorator, 
this interesting display of modern gas 
equipped kitchens was opened to the public 
on September 23. Its purpose is to provide 
technical advice and assistance to customers 
seeking help in planning or remodeling 
kitchens as complete units. Collaborating 
with the gas company in sponsoring the 
service are numerous cabinet builders, floor- 
and wall-covering and kitchen appliance 
manufacturers whose products are exhibited 
in the four sample kitchens. 


Pittsburgh Domestic Appliance 
Show 
(Continued from page 509) 

ple should be more easily sold on gas 
heat for cooking, water heating, house 
heating, refrigeration, incineration, etc. It 
is believed this idea can be profitably 
used to attract attention in windows dis- 
playing domestic gas appliances. Any 
commonplace item shown in the various 
stages of production, together with photo- 
graphs of the gas equipment used in its 
manufacture, could be used in such win- 
dows. The industrial theme and the 
domestic appliance display could be tied 
together by stressing the same predomi- 
nant appeal such as cleanliness, uniform 
heat, automatic control, or low cost, in 
each case. A small industrial exhibit of 
this nature would undoubtedly attract 
additional attention to the display win- 
dows and consequently the appliances on 
display. 

Many gas men are beginning to believe 
this idea of featuring industrial gas appli- 
cations to assist in holding and develop- 
ing the domestic load, is worthy of 
further use since it increases the attention- 
getting possibilities of the domestic dis- 
play and helps to sell the public on the 
use of gas, and last but not least, culti- 
vates the good will of the industrial gas 
customers. 
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Consolidated Gas Advertising 
in New York Again Merits High Award 


OR the second 

time within three 
years the advertising 
of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of 
New York has re- 
ceived the ‘Socrates’ 
High Award,” which 
is made annually 
by “Public Utility 
Ad-Views,” a publi- 
cation devoted exclu- 
sively to public util- 
ity advertising. 

In making the 
announcement of the award, which covers 
the period from October, 1932, to October, 
1933, “Public Utility Ad-Views” stated 
that “special recognition should be given at 
this time to the men who have made the 
excellence of Consolidated Gas advertising 
possible. To Henry Obermeyer, assistant to 
the vice-president, in charge of the ad- 
vertising bureau and chairman of the 
Publicity and Advertising Section, Amer- 
ican Gas Association; to Cyril Nast, man- 
ager, and to the members of Consolidated 
Gas Advertising Bureau, Socrates and his 
staff extend their heartiest congratulations. 

“During the past twelve months Socrates 
and his staff of twelve advertising execu- 
tives have checked and analyzed the ad- 
vertising of several hundred public utility 
companies. 

“Consolidated Gas Company has been 
singled out from this group to receive 
Socrates’ high award of the year for four 
principal reasons, which the judges have 
summarized as follows: 





Henry Obermeyer 


“1. Consolidated Gas has developed insti- 
tutional advertising to a new high level 
in the utility field. Their approach is 
educational, breaking down into four 
main types: 

(a) depicting the important part that 
gas and electric service, and ap- 
pliances, play in the life of aver- 
age New Yorkers. 


(b) showing the importance of gas and 
electric service to Science—and, as 
a corollary, the grave responsi- 
bility which therefore rests with 
gas and electric companies. 


(c 


~— 


sketching briefly the tremendous 
size of the company, the enormous 
amount of fuel and raw materials 
consumed, and the special equip- 
ment necessary to make possible 


consistent gas and electric service 
in New York. 


narrating true stories of personal 
service rendered by company em- 
ployees, to sell the idea of a per- 
sonal relationship existing between 
company and consumer. 


(d 


~ 


“All four types of institutional adver- 
tising win a large audience from the most 
advertising-saturated people in the world, 
resident New Yorkers. Large-size, dramatic 
photographs invariably introduce the sub- 
ject matter, which is quick-moving, inter- 
estingly written, and remarkably free from 
preachiness. 


2. Consolidated Gas does a thorough job 
of dealer-advertising. To plumbers, 
they use advertisements to dramatize 
ideal selling approaches to possible cus- 
tomers. To appliance dealers generally, 
they sell the wisdom of tying up with 
the Consolidated Gas dealer-seal, which 
is sold to the public in newspaper ad- 
vertisements. And to apartment own- 
ers, they emphasize the rentability of 
completely applianced apartments. This 
appeal is carried through to its logical 
conclusion—a directory of gas refriger- 
ated apartments, complete with picture, 
address and rent data, for benefit of 
apartment hunters. 


"3. Consolidated Gas appliance advertis- 
ing has certain definite characteristics 
which give it unusual effectivenes in 
selling-from-print. 

(a) consistent use of photographs 
depicting human action and pic- 
turing the appliances. Practically 
every appliance photo shows at 
least two people for maximum in- 


terest. 

(b) dialogue headings, referring di- 
rectly to the photograph, pull eyes 
into the copy which sells with 
brief wordery. 

(c) then for added selling-power, there 


is usually a mortised box at the 
bottom of the advertisement which 
summarizes the selling points for 
hurried eyes. 


‘4. In general appearance Consolidated Gas 
advertising shows expert handling. 
There’s a uniformity that makes every 
Consolidated Gas advertisement recog- 
nizable as such at a glance. Yet the 
formats are essentially functional, with 
no typographic fripperies to distract 
eyes. The typography of their head- 
ings is worth close study. Few adver- 
tisers can put as much expression into 
type and hand lettering as Consolidated 
Gas.” 
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A. F. Staniford, Half-Century 
With Brooklyn-Union, Is Dead 


RTHUR FOW- 

LER STANI- 
FORD, vice-presi- 
dent and director 
of the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and an active 
member of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation, died sud- 
denly at his home 
in Ridgewood, 
N. J., November 
11, at the age of 
sixty-nine years. He had been associated 
with the Brooklyn Union for more than 
a half-century. 
. Mr. Staniford was born in Rockport, 
Mass., July 22, 1864, the son of the late 





A. F. Staniford 


Daniel and Caroline Staniford. The 
family moved to Salem, Mass., in 1868, 
and to Brooklyn in 1870. At the age of 
seventeen, he entered the employ of the 
Metropolitan Gas Light Co., on December 
12, 1881, before it was made part of the 
Brooklyn Union. On July 14, 1885, he 
was appointed secretary. Seven years 
later he was elected a director and on 
January 2, 1895, was appointed to the 
office of secretary-treasurer. 

During that year the gas companies of 
Brooklyn were acquired by The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, and Mr. Staniford 
was designated to handle the consolida- 
tion of the accounts of the various com- 
panies and to inaugurate an accounting 
system for the new company, in addition 
to serving as manager of the newly des- 
ignated Metropolitan Branch. 
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Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres—Donald G. Munroe, Montreal 
Coke & Mfg. Co., Montreal, Que. 

Sec.-Tr.—G. W. Allen, 21 Astley Avenue, 
Toronto. 


Empire State Gas and Electric Association 

Pres.—Alfred H. Schoellkopf, Niagara 
Hudson Power Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Chairman, Gas Section—A. M. Beebee, 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Sec—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, N. Y. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 

Pres—Bernard J. Mullaney, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Sec.—J. R. Blackhall, Suite 1213, 79 West 
Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres.—R. S. Brunner, Indiana Gas Utilities 
Co., Richmond, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr.—P. A. McLeod, New Castle, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres —Walter E. White, Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids 
Gas Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres.—F. A. Mitchell, Eastern Shore Pub- 
lic Service Co., Salisbury, Md. 

Sec.—D. E. Kinnear, 803 Court Square 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Mid-West Gas Association 

Pres.—R. L. Klar, Des Moines Gas Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City Gas 
& Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 

Pres.—Fred Karr, St. Joseph Gas Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr.—N. R. Beagle, Missouri Power 
& Light Co., Jefferson City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West High 
St., Jefferson City, Mo. 





New England Gas Association 


Pres—H. R. Sterrett, New Haven Gas 
Light Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Exec. Sec.—Clark Belden, 41 Mt. Vernon 
St., Boston, Mass. 


Chairman, Operating Div.—P. R. Bu- 
chanan, Hartford Gas Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 


Sec.-Tr., Operating Div—D. R. Campbell, 
Portland Gas Light Co., Portland, Me. 


Chairman, Sales Div.—H. B. Hall, Old 
Colony Gas Co., East Braintree, Mass. 


Sec.-Tr., Sales Div—R. J. Rutherford, 
Cambridge Gas Light Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Chairman, Industrial Div.—P. A. Nelles, 
Charles H. Tenney & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Sec.-Tr., Industrial Div.—S. F. Morgan, 
New Bedford Gas & Edison Lt. Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


Chairman, Accounting Div.—Leland 
Balch, Lowell Gas Light Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 


Sec.-Tr., Accounting Div.—C. D. Perkins, 
Malden & Melrose Gas Light Co., 
Malden, Mass. 


Chairman, Manufacturers Div.—C. H. 
Cummings, Industrial Appliance Co. of 
N. E., Boston, Mass. 


Sec.-Tr., Manufacturers Div.—J. H. Mc- 
Pherson, James B. Clow & Sons, Boston, 
Mass. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Pres.—F. A. Lydecker, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Sec.-Tr.—G. B. Webber, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


Ohio Gas and Oil Men’s Association 
Pres —L. K. Langdon, Union Gas & 
Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sec.-Tr—Wm. H. Thompson, 811 First 
National Bank Bldg., Columbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres.—R. J. Benzel, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mgr.—E. F. McKay, 1020 Petroleum Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—Geo. P. Egleston, H. R. Basford 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Mang. Dir.—cClifford Johnstone, 447 Sut- 
ter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—A,. J. Llewellyn, Luzerne County 
Gas & Electric Corp., Luzerne, Pa. 

Sec.—Frank W. Lesley, Pennsylvania Gas 
& Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s Associa- 
tion 

Pres—F. F. Schauer, Equitable Gas Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sec.-Tr.—B. H. Smyers, Jr., 435 Sixth 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 

Pres.—B. B. Ferguson, Portsmouth Gas 
Co., Portsmouth, Va. 

Sec.-Tr.—S. L. Drumm, New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., New Orleans, La. 


Southwestern Public Service Association 

Pres.—Knox Lee, Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co., Marshall, Texas. 

Sec.—E. N. Willis, 1801 No. Lamar St., 
Dallas, Texas. 


The Public Utilities Association of Vir- 
ginia 

Pres.—T. Justin Moore, Va. Elec. & Power 
Co., Richmond, Va. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 

Pres.—R. G. Walter, Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co., Madison, Wis. 

Exec. Sec.—J. N. Cadby, 135 West Wells 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








16th Annual Convention and Exhibition 


American Gas Association 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Week of 
October 29, 1934 














SERVICES OFFERED 


University graduate mechanical engineer with 
vision, initiative, imagination, creative abil- 
ity and common sense; broad experience in 

ent, sales, markets, contracts and 
negotiating; engineering plants, equipment, 
inventions and patents; business cycles, 
business indexes and economics; and in as- 
sembling, arranging and interpreting sta- 
tistics, data and conditions. 


Business developer (46), married. Tech- 
nical education. Twenty years’ experience 
in construction, engineering, manufacture, 
distribution, finance, management, sales and 
public relations. Wide experience. Build 
up property or develop sales per year per 
customer. Small or large property. Modest 
compensation. 792. 


Accountant—twenty-two years’ utilities expe- 
rience. Specialty is installation and reor- 
ganization (47). 793. 


Gas appliance specialist, with broad experience. 
For past two years intimately associated with 
design and development of new models; ideas 
for new sales features, new sales plans for 
dealers, new outlets for business. Has proven 
sales, advertising and promotional ability 
together with contacts that will be helpful in 
securing business. 794, 


Engineer, nine years’ broad experience in pub- 
lic utility work, both gas and electric, cov- 
ering management, valuation, gas analysis. 
construction estimates, operating improve- 
ments, marketing studies, rates, etc. 795. 


Services of experienced appliance salesman 
both through utilities and dealers, domestic 
and heavy duty, are offered. Wide acquaint- 
ance in the gas industry. Desire Eastern 
territory. Twenty-three years in the indus- 
try; fourteen years last position. Clean and 
successful sales record (38). Married. 797. 


Gas engineer, B.S. and M.S. in gas engineer- 
ing, rdue University. Three years’ expe- 
rience in utility work. Desire position in 
engineering, o} —e Wd sales (25). Married. 
Will go anywhere. 798. 


Appliance salesman seeking a substantial 
connection. Eighteen years’ experience 
traveling Eastern and Southern territories, 
contacting wholesale and retail trade, also 
utility companies. Ambitious and hard 
worker experienced and capable of taking 
complete charge of a territory and selling 
organization. ave no preference as to lo- 
cation. Married and in the early forties.799. 


Air conditioning. Graduate mechanical engineer 
1932 desires position in air conditioning or 
heating field. Two years’ experience in air 
conditioning, heating and ventilating in of- 
fice and field. Has done some research 
work on Silica Gel Air Conditioning Sys- 
tems. Will go anywhere. Salary secondary. 


Sales manager with “punch” and aggressive- 
ness, tempered with judgment and diplo- 
macy. Exceptionally broad experience sell- 
ing gas and electric service and appliances, 
handling salesmen and specialists, costs, 
rates, franchises, advertising, publicity, com- 
mercial and public relations. Can “pep-up” 
your organization, introduce efficient meth- 
ods, and quickly develop new business po- 
tentialities. 801. 


Reduced income of gas companies requires 
better and more intelligent plant control to 
help maintain dividends. xperienced gas 
engineer can bring to your organization or 
company that technical and practicable aid 
necessary to further reduce operating ex- 
penses to a minimum. 802. 


Executive, salesman, stoves, furnaces, boilers 
and radiation. Over twenty-five years’ ex- 
perience, all aa office details—credits, 
collections, sales promotion, sales customers 
claims and traffic. Wide acquaintance among 
furniture, hardware and department store 
trade in Northern Ohio and Michigan. Also 


conducted warm air heating business on 
own account for several years. 803. 
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SERVICES OFFERED 


Young engineering graduate with varied ex- 
perience in design, manufacture, erection 
and operation of gas plant equipment, prac- 
tical specialist in modern methods of water 
gas production engaged as supervisor of op- 
eration in plant of large city, desires similar 
employment in smaller community. Salary 
secondary. Married. 984. 


Technical graduate, 1931, single, specialized 
in gas and chemical engineering, with ex- 
rience in several industrial concerns, also 

in testing house heating equipment; inter- 
ested in development and experimental 
work, willing to go anywhere and to con- 
sider any position regardless of salary. 805. 


Gas engineer and manager, University grad- 
uate (45). Twenty-two years’ experience in 
executive positions, including coal, oven 
and water gas, natural gas, high and low 
pressure distribution. 


Gas engineer (34) technical graduate, several 
years broad experience with affiliated hold- 
ing and operating companies in high and 
low pressure distribution, coal and water 
gas manufacture, natural and refinery gas, 
design and installation of distribution and 
transmission systems; specialist with ex- 
cellent record of results in mitigation of 
unaccounted-for gas. 


Young man with nine years’ experience in 
sales and engineering work; seven years 
with one of the largest oil burner manufac- 
turers, as assistant equipment manager and 
two years with manufacturer of gas indus- 
trial furnaces as an erection engineer. Col- 
lege graduate (M.E.). 809. 


Executive printer with exceptional knowledge 
of every phase of the business. Thoroughly 
familiar with all forms of advertising, com- 
merical printing and lithography. Capable 
of planning to procure your requirements 
most economically. Employing this mau 
does not involve any expense as his remu- 
neration would be offset many times by 
savings effected. 810. 


Young gas engineer, technical graduate with 
six years’ general experience, wants difficult 
job in gas production or distribution. 811. 


Manager. Thoroughly experienced in gas, nat- 
ural gas and electric operation. xcellent 
record in New Business and in handling 
difficult properties. 812 


Public relations (35). Thoroughly experienced 
in all phases of sales promotion, advertising 
and publicity; advertising agency training. 
Fourteen years’ record available with high- 
est credentials. S. government recogni- 
tion for planning and advertising; available 
immediately. 813. 


Manufacturers Representative. Desires com- 
plete line of automatic gas fired water heat- 
ers, tank heaters, space heaters, ranges or 
other appliances, contacts the gas companies, 
plumbing supply jobber, plumber, architect, 
in New York City area, is well known, has 
covered this trade past fourteen years. 814. 


Executive and sales position. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced gas utilization engineer, indus- 
trial house Gating and domestic, nine years’ 
experience in new business operations. 815. 


Controller, executive assistant, general ac- 
countant, charge of finances; twenty years’ 
experience general and cost accounting; 
preparation and administration of budget; 
control of departmental operations; interim 
and annual statements; charts, graphs; sup- 
ervision accounting department, personnel, 
correspondence, collections, adjustments; of- 
fice management; purchasing; unemployment 
due to liquidation of firm; salary moderate; 
(46) married. 


Market analyst (33) has recently completed 
supervision of house heating survey for gas 
company in large mid-western city, while 
employed by well-known concern of market- 
ing counsellors. A highly successful cam- 
paign was executed and domestic sales in- 
creased sharply on basis of house heating 
study. Background includes practical engi- 
neering and marketing experience in other 
basic industries. 817. 





DECEMBER 1933 


SERVICES OFFERED 


As superintendent or manager of gas property 
y man having a number of years’ experi- 
ence in all branches of the gas business. 
Capable of taking charge of any plant, 
either coal, water or natural gas. 818. 


Executive manager, University man. Eighteen 
years’ experience in the industry. Experi- 
ence covers all phases of the business on 
coal, water and coke oven gas operations. 
Particularly successful with sales develop- 
ment on coke, house heating and refrigera- 
tion. Excellent public relations and em- 
ployee personal record. Married. 819. 


Budget director; executive, engineering train- 
ing, fifteen years’ experience management 
gas and electric companies, qualified super- 
vise preparation, operation, control of budg- 
ets. Practical background all branches gas and 
electric industry, understanding financial re- 
quirements, able to secure coordinated per- 
spective for construction, operating and fi- 
nancial budgets. Can analyze costs, prepare 
explanatory reports on actual operations. 820, 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Salesman, experienced in gas industry to sell 
newly patented culinary appliance through 
utilities’ and dealers; commission basis 


Experienced sales manager for company serv- 
ing southern city. Should know how to 
meet the public and be familiar with south- 
ern ways and conditions, with knowledge 
of up-to-date advertising and sales planning; 
one who can submit a proven and contin- 
uous record in selling or successfully direct- 
ing a Sales Department of a gas company. 
Full information with respect to the forego- 
ing should be furnished along with other 
essential details of personal and professional 
record. 


Competent, energetic and self-reliant superin- 
tendent for gas department of combination 
company; foreign service. Give full details 
of training and operating experience, in- 
cluding production, mentioning foreign lan- 
guages spoken, size of family, etc. 


Gas appliance salesmen wanted. Those having 
utility sales experience preferred. We have 
an attractive proposition for men who can 
show a clean, successful record. Our prod- 
uct is outstanding in its field. Straight com- 
mission. No drawing account. Contracts for 
1934 now being made. Desirable openings 
available in eastern and southern states. 0265. 








AN APPRECIATION 


_ The two Positions Open adver- 
tised immediately above are the re- 
sult of whole-hearted cooperation 
on the part of two important or- 
ganizations. One, in returning 
confidential classification records 
“of various persons whom you 
thought might possibly fill the 
position we have in mind” author- 
ized publishing an advertisement. 

The other requested, when re- 
turning “the applications which 
you so kindly loaned us,” that 
Personnel Service should “insert an 
advertisement to uncover possibili- 
ties among a wider group of men 
now unemployed.” 
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